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WILL POINCARE SAVE FRANCE? 


regen POINCARE is once more 
at the helm of France’s ship of 
state. In May, 1924, an overwhelming 
defeat at the polls over‘urned the govern- 
ment of which he had been the head for 
over two years. The newly elected Cham- 
ber of Deputies gave the support of an en- 
thusiastic majority to Edouard Herriot, 
who took Poincaré’s place as Prime Min- 
ister. Herriot fell before many months 
had passed, and for nearly two years there 
was a rapid succession of governments 
until last July, following Briand’s defeat, 
Herriot once more formed a government. 
The same Chamber of Deputies that had 
supported him so enthusiastically in 1924 
now made unprecedentedly short work of 
his régime. His cabinet lived but two 
days and was decisively defeated upon its 
very first appearance before the Chamber. 
There was real irony of fate in the fact 
that the man who was chosen as his suc- 
cessor was the very statesman whom he 
had so triumphantly replaced but two 
years before. And the support given by 
the Chamber to Poincaré has been even 
greater than Herriot had received when 
he first became Prime Minister. Herriot 
himself has taken a post in the Poincaré 
Ministry. 

The present Government of France is 
indeed one of national unity. But it is 
also a government of last resort, for it was 
created at the moment of one of the most 
acute crises in the recent history of 


France. It came into being for the ex- 
press purpose of saving France from na- 
tional bankruptcy, which seemed inevita- 
ble when the French franc began its catas- 
trophic downward course—and only a gov- 
ernment of national unity can hope to do 
that. 

The advent of the Poincaré Govern- 
ment arrested the fall of the franc. From 
the lowest level of about two cents, the 
franc rose again to a little over three cents 
and has been held there ever since. With 
the currency débacle temporarily arrested, 
the government set to work devising the 
means for a more permanent solution of 
the problem. 

A series of financial bills were elabo- 
rated in remarkably short order, placed 
before the Chamber, and approved by it. 
After that the Chamber adjourned to give 
the government the opportunity for put- 
ting the new measures into operation. 

As one studies the measures by means 
of which the Poincaré Government under- 
takes the solution of France’s difficulties, 
one cannot help feeling that they are 
merely of a palliative nature. The crux 
of M. Poincaré’s program is increased 
taxation. His financial bills provide for 
three billions of new taxes this year and 
nine billions next year. It takes courage 
to impose new and heavy taxes on a nation 
already as overburdened with taxation as 
is France. It is to M. Poincaré’s credit 
that he has done it. But, while under or- 
dinary circumstances taxation is the only 
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sound way of handling fiscal deficiencies, 
France’s present condition is far from the 
ordinary. It is doubtful, therefore, that 
the new taxes, assuming that they can be 
collected, really provide a way out. 

The assumption that the taxes can be 
collected, especially the billions expected 
next year, is indeed far from being a cer- 
tainty. The business conditions in France, 
which until the present year have been in 
the state of a boom induced by currency 
depreciation, are already showing signs of 
deterioration. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the case of the foreign trade. 
During the first six months of 1926 
France had an unfavorable balance of 
trade, while during the corresponding 
months of 1925 there was a very substan- 
tial balance in her favor. If the business 
conditions continue on their downward 
trend, as they are very likely to, it is more 
than doubtful that the French Govern- 
ment can collect anything like the amount 
of taxes called for by the Poincaré pro- 
gram. 

And, in any event, the incubus of the 
internal debt still remains almost as much 
of a nightmare as ever. Moreover, this 
debt will always be an indeterminate 
quantity as long as the currency is not 
stabilized, and there is no prospect of cur- 
rency stabilization under the present 
Poincaré program. This is particularly 
so because the program does not include a 
definite policy with regard to the foreign 
debts. In its present form, the program 
contemplates a solution of the French 
financial problem by the country’s own 
means and not through foreign assistance. 
Students of international finance, includ- 
ing the French Committee of Experts, 
whose report was summarized last month 
in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, consider this 
practically an impossibility. 

It may be that eventually Poincaré will 
save France from a financial collapse, but 
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this will require a much more extended 
and comprehensive program than he has 
thus far elaborated. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
IN RUSSIA 


OVIET Russia is in the throes of the 

most gigantic struggle for power 
which that country has seen in recent 
years. Since the inauguration of the 
Communist régime in November, 1917, 
that régime has had to contend with pow- 
erful and well-equipped enemies. The 
civil war throug which Russia passed in 
1918, 1919, and 1920 placed in the field 
enormous armies, which fought against 
each other with all the destructive fury of 
modern warfare. The Communist régime 
emerged victorious from this civil strife. 
But the struggle which is going on now is 
not one between the Communist régime 
and any movement opposed to it. It is a 
conflict within the Communist ranks 
themselves, in which one part of the Com- 
munist leadership is arrayed against the 
other. 

Up to the time of Lenin’s death, early 
in 1923, the Communist leadership stood 
united, with Lenin himself as its undis- 
puted leader and the unchallenged master 
of the situation. From the moment of his 
death factional differences developed rap- 
idly, until it became perfectly clear that 
sooner or later there would be a life-and- 
death struggle for the inheritance of 
Lenin’s mantle. 

From the beginning there were four 
principal contenders, all of them close as- 
sociates of Lenin and his trusted lieuten- 
ants. They were Kamenev, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Peopie’s Commissaries and 
acting head of the government during 
Lenin’s long illness which preceded his 
death ; Trotsky, the war lord of the Soviet 
régime; Zinoviev, the head of the Third 
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International; and Stalin, the Secretary 
General of the Communist Party. 

The strategic advantage in this contest 
for power lay with Stalin. Under the 
Soviet system the Communist Party is 
much more powerful than the government 
itself, and all the guiding lines of power 
within the party itself are in the hands of 
the Secretary General. Consequently the 
first step on the part of the other con- 
tenders was to attempt to take this im- 
mense advantage out of Stalin’s hands. 
The struggle centered around a plan for 
the substitution of three secretaries for a 
Secretary General, in the management of 
party affairs. Kamenv, the weakest of 
the four contenders, was eliminated as a 
possibility very early in the game, and the 
two additional secretaries of the party 
were to be Trotsky and Zinoviev. 

Stalin and his faction succeeded in 
warding off this menace to his power 
mainly, however, through the fact that 
Trotsky’s action played into their hands. 
Trotsky has a rather unsavory past, from 
the Communist point of view. Up to the 
time of the Russian Revolution of 1917 
he was not a Communist at all, but, on 
the contrary, a bitter opponent of Lenin. 
It was only in 1917 that he joined forces 
with Lenin, and while from then on he 
has been loyal enough to Communist prin- 
ciples and helpful enough in the promo- 
tion of Communist aims, nevertheless the 
dyed-in-the-wool Communists have always 
regarded with suspicion every action and 
almost every word of his. And Trotsky 
is not always overcareful as to what he 
says and does. 

It so happened that in 1924 Trotsky 
published a book, in which he discussed 
the events which preceded and followed 
the seizure of power by the Communist 
Party. He drew from his discussion cer- 
tain conclusions which were not in line 
with the orthodox ideas of Communism. 
Moreover, he took occasion to say some 
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very uncomplimentary things about Zino- 
viev and Kamenev. 

Nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate for Trotsky’s political position than 
the publication of his book. The whole 
phalanx of Soviet leaders immediately 
rose in arms against him. At the very 
next congress of the Communist Party he 
was stripped of his powers as the Minister 
of War and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, and the question was even raised of 
his expulsion from the Communist 
Party—than which nothing could be worse 
for a Communist. Zinoviev and Kamenev 
were particularly insistent on meting out 
to Trotsky the full measure of punish- 
ment. He was saved from this fate, how- 
ever, by the intercession of Stalin, who 
perceived, apparently, the possibilities of 
the situation, so far as he personally was 
concerned, and acted accordingly. 

With the shrewdness of a first-class poli- 
tician, Stalin realized that Trotsky had 
had his lesson, and that the next thing to 
do was to see whether or not his abilities 
could still be turned to account. Trotsky 
was given a vacation and then brought 
hack into the government in a position of 
secondary importance. He accepted the 
situation, and for all intents and pur- 
poses ceased to be a serious contender in 
the struggle for Lenin’s mantle. That 
left only Stalin and Zinoviev in the field. 

The two last contenders came to an open 
clash last December, at the congress of the 
Communist Party held that month. Sta- 
lin’s attack on Zinoviev was delivered in 
the shape of a violent criticism made by 
his followers of the state of affairs in the 
Leningrad branch of the Communist 
Party, over which Zinoviev had presided 
uninterruptedly since the very beginning 
of the Soviet régime. The Leningrad 
branch was accused of pursuing policies 
which were not always consonant with 
those initiated by the central organization. 
The majority of the congress upheld the 
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attack, and Zinoviev’s fate was sealed. 
Several weeks later he was replaced by one 
of Stalin’s lieutenants as the president of 
the Leningrad Soviet. His removal from 
the Political Bureau of the party, which is 
the highest council of Communism, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course several months 
later. Today his political ostracism is al- 
most complete. 

With the elimination of the other con- 
tenders, Stalin is now as complete a master 
of the situation as Lenin ever was. But 
the tasks which confront him are much 
more difficult in many respects than his 
predecessor ever had to contend with. 
While the struggle for personal power is 
temporarily over, it may flare up again. 
Zinoviev has not accepted the situation 
with the same docility as Trotsky, and even 
the latter’s quiescence may not be as com- 
plete and final as it appears to be. 

The struggle has been largely personal, 
but back of it and all around it are dif- 
ferences and vital issues of policy. The 
Soviet régime faces the almost insuperable 
task of reconciling state owneiship and 
operation of industries with the desires 
and the requirements of the peasantry. 
Never before have the interests of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry been so hostile 
and apparently irreconcilable. Stalin, with 
his clearer insight into the problems of 
statesmanship, is inclined to give more 
weight to the peasant side. His defeated 
opponents are definitely ranged on the side 
of the proletariat. It will be no easy mat- 
ter for Stalin to steer a middle course be- 
tween the two fundamental sets of inter- 
ests. The peasantry and the proletariat 
may still come to an open clash, and then 
a really momentous struggle for power will 
begin in Russia. 

It will be a struggle between construc- 
tive economic forces, on the one hand, and 
the dead dogma of Communism on the 
other. It is not difficult to predict that 
eventually the victory will be with the 
former. 
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THE WAR DEBTS 


T is most unfortunate that into the al- 

ready tense atmosphere surrounding 
the negotiations of the World War debt 
settlements there have been lately injected 
new and unnecessarily bitter notes of con- 
troversy. Enough bad blood has been cre- 
ated by the whole problem of war debts 
without this additional cause for irrita- 
tion. 

In the International Documents section 
of this issue of the ADVocATE OF PEACE 
the reader will find the text of all the doc- 
uments concerned with this latest stage 
of the war-debt controversy. 

We are quite in sympathy with Secre- 
tary Mellon’s position, taken in his letter 
to Mr. Peabody, concering the inadvisabil- 
ity of an outright cancellation of the war 
debts on any moral or ethical ground, but 
we regret that the argument presented in 
the letter gives a rather incomplete im- 
pression of the whole problem, because it 
deals with only one phase of it, namely, 
the taxpayer’s angle. Mr. Mellon was on 
much firmer ground in his statements 
made before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, on the occasion of the 
submission to it of our debt agreements 
with Italy and France. In these state- 
ments he dealt with a variety of angles 
presented by this manifold problem, and 
a visualization of all of these angles is in- 
dispensable to the proper understanding of 
the problem. Surely the argument in his 
letter would have been much more com- 
plete if he had touched not only upon the 
taxation aspect of it, but also, for example, 
upon that of the foreign trade, with which 
he dealt so adequately in his statement on 
the Italian debt settlement, when he said 
that “the entire foreign debt is not worth 
as much to the American people in dollars 
and cents as a prosperous Europe as a cus- 
tomer.” 

This from the point of view of the re- 
action to his letter at home. As far as the 
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reaction abroad is concerned, the explana- 
tion of why Great Britain has been re- 
quired to pay her debt to us to the extent 
of 82 per cent, while France is paying less 
than 50 per cent and Italy only about 25 
per cent, could scarcely have been expected 
to produce the best possible impression. 
The statement that France and Italy are 
required to pay only the amounts which 
they borrowed after the war and are re- 
lieved of the repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced to them during the period of hos- 
tilities is most gratifying as a way of in- 
dicating our generosity toward these two 
debtors, but that is not the whole story. 
And surely the designation of the bulk of 
the British debt incurred during the war 
as commercial would seem to be too sweep- 
ing and general to be dealt with in so defi- 
nite a manner. What is particularly un- 
unfortunate in the whole matter is that an 
opening has thus been afforded for the 
raising of the question of the apparent 
inequality of treatment accorded to our 
three principal debtors. 

The question of whether or not this in- 
equality is real or only apparent cannot be 
settled by the mere comparison of the per- 
centages of reduction in the three respec- 
tive cases. It is much more complicated 
than that. If we accept the principle of 
paying capacity as the real guide to the 
nature of our debt settlements, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that the actual in- 
equality is more apparent than real. Great 
Britain was asked to pay what her and our 
negotiators agreed was within her paying 
capacity. Similarly, in the negotiations 
with France and Italy the annual pay- 
ments were fixed in accordance with the 
estimate of each country’s paying capa- 
city, agreed upon by both sides. 

This is by far the fairest basis for judg- 
ing the nature of our debt settlements. It 
places the whole problem in its proper 
setting, which is at once sound and busi- 
nesslike. 
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What difference does it make, after all, 
whether the amount each of the debtors 
has agreed to pay is or is not equivalent to 
the debts incurred after the war? The 
really important fact is that none of the 
debtor countries is repaying its debt in 
full, and that what we are collecting is the 
maximum that each of them can pay. 
Discussions as to whether the portions of 
the debts to be repaid correspond to the 
war or to the post-war borrowing cannot 
be particularly fruitful. 

Nor is there any advantage in introduc- 
ing into the discussion notes of impatience 
and bitterness, which are quite distinct in 
the statement of the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and even more pronounced 
in M. Clémenceau’s letter to President 
Coolidge. The appeal made by the War 
Premier of France for the cancellation of 
the French debt to the United States is 
couched in such bitter and oftentimes ill- 
advised terms that its effect in this coun- 
try can scarcely be anything but the re- 
verse of that which it was intended to 
produce. 

The World War has left in its wake 
much bitterness and many difficult and 
unsolved problems; but none of its lega- 
cies has proven to be so fruitful of contro- 
versy and so productive of bad blood as the 
problems of the war debts and of the repa- 
ration payments. It will be a happy day 
for the world when these two problems 
cease to exist. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


HE international Economic Confer- 

ence which was to have been called 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions for the coming October has been 
postponed, and this postponement seems to 
be for a rather indefinite future. The 
Preparatory Committee of the conference, 
which was appointed by the League Coun- 
cil last spring, met in Geneva during the 
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last week in April. Its subcommittees 
have been at work ever since, and it is ex- 
pected that the committee will hold its sec- 
ond meeting some time after the League 
Assembly. So far as the technical work 
of preparing the conference is concerned, 
things are moving with a fair degree of 
ease and rapidity. It is not the technical 
difficulties of organizing a world economic 
parley that is responsible for the postpone- 
ment of the conference. The reasons for 
the postponement are rooted much deeper. 

When the question of the conference 
first came up for discussion a year ago, it 
was generally assumed that the time for 
it was ripe, because the war-torn continent 
of Europe had apparently succeeded in 
solving the financial difficulties bequeathed 
by the war. The foundations for the solu- 
tion of these difficulties had been laid at 
the Brussels Financial Conference, held in 
1920. As a result of that conference, the 
countries of Europe, whose currencies had 
been disorganized by the war, set to work 
in a series of attempts to introduce mone- 
tary and fiscal stability. There were many 
ups and downs in this series of attempts 
during the five years that had elapsed be- 
tween the Brussels Conference and the de- 
cision to convoke an economic conference ; 
but at the end of the period it seemed that 
Europe had turned the corner, so far as 
financial stability was concerned. By that 
time practically all of the currencies of 
Europe—with the three important excep- 
tions of France, Italy, and Belgium—had 
become linked with gold. The countries 
whose currencies had not yet become sta- 
bilized seemed fairly launched on the road 
to stabilization. And, since financial sta- 
bility is the necessary prerequisite to the 
solution of the economic problems which 
confront Europe, the appearance of suc- 
cess along currency and fiscal lines opened 
the way for the consideration of these more 
difficult and more fundamental problems 
of post-war reconstruction. 
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During the past few months, however, 
the work of financial stabilization has suf- 
fered several serious setbacks. At least 
two of the currencies which had seemed 
securely stabilized, the Russian and the 
Polish, have again shown signs of instabil- 
ity, while the three Latin currencies, which 
seemed on the way toward stabilization, 
have taken a plunge in the opposite direc- 
tion. With these disquieting phenomena, 
it has begun to appear that the time for 
the economic conference has not yet ar- 
rived. 

Of the need for an economic parley, 
whenever the proper time for it shall 
come, there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
The world, and particularly the European 
part of it, literally bristles with eco- 
nomic difficulties and contradictions. The 
distribution of raw materials; the prob- 
lem of markets for the factory production 
of exporting countries ; the conflict of tar- 
iff policies and of other national policies 
tending toward interference with world 
trade; the question of price levels as be- 
tween various countries; the nightmare of 
overpopulation in some parts of the 
world—all these are problems which need 
discussion and study on a world-wide scale. 
No conference or even a series of confer- 
ences can be expected to find solutions for 
all of these difficulties. But at least such 
conferences can provide means for the 
analysis of the best thought of the world 
upon these vital matters, and a forum from 
which the resulting ideas and suggestions 
can best be broadcast through the world. 


THE PERFECT FASCIST 


F YOU want to be a perfect Fascist, 

you must read a little book which was 
recently published in Italy under the title 
of “The Vade-mecum of a Perfect Fas- 
cist.” Written by a certain Signor Lon- 
ganesi and dedicated to several prominent 
Fascist leaders, this little book consists of 
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ten axioms and eighty-seven maxims. 
Memorize these axioms and maxims and 
act in accordance with their precepts—and 
you will be welcome in the Fascist ranks. 
At least, so the author of the book as- 
sures us. 


The axioms and maxims are divided 
into three principal series: patriotism, 


morality and religion, and war. 
Here are some of the striking maxims 
on patriotism : 


Maxim 16. Civilization is non-existent for 
you; Italianism is existent. 

19. At the theater hiss whatever 
offends God, the family, the 
Fatherland, or the party. 

20. If foreigners praise Goethe, you 
think of Dante. 

59. In Italy you are allowed to say 
“Italy is a filthy country,” but 
when abroad you must uphold 
and eulogize even its most 
notorious filthinesses. 

60. Failing all other arguments, 
say, “Italy is such a poor 
country.” 


Some of the precepts on morality and 
religion are as follows: 


Maxim 31. Love your father and mother. 
Do what love-making you 
please. Try to produce chil- 
dren with a woman of your 
own race. 

33. Don’t practice birth-control. 

Every child less is a joy less. 

70. The only morality is religious. 

You are a Catholic, and don’t 
forget it. 

. There is only one Pope, and he 

lives in Rome—remember it. 


=] 
bo 


On the subject of war, we are assured in 
maxim 84 that— 


For the Fascist the recent war was not the 
last but the first great war. 


And in axiom 10 that— 


War is bread for a Fascist combatant. 


Axiom 2 reads as follows: 
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Your bayonet and rifle are given you not 
to lie and rust, but with a view to the next 
war. 

And maxim 76: 

Hide your bludgeon where you like, in the 
granary or in a box. But, believe me, it’s a 
great thing. 


At the very end of the book there is the 
following final admonition : 


You have a leader, Mussolini. There is 
only one Mussolini. 

Here, indeed, is a religion that has the 
same earmarks as savage Mohammedanism 
in its prime. One wonders if Signor Mus- 
solini has read and approved this epito- 
mized statement of the religion of which 
he is the sole Prophet. In any event, the 
Fascist censorship has apparently read 
and approved it, for the book is on sale in 
every part of Italy. Its bright cover, 
adorned—strangely enough—with a ro- 
sary, a wineglass, and a cutlass, is very 
much in evidence in the windows and 
stalls of bookshops all over Mussolini’s 
realm. 


i several weeks of violent struggle 
between the church and the state in 
Mexico, the conflict appears to have taken 
a more peaceful course. Conferences have 
begun between the representatives of the 
church and the President of the country. 
It is to be hoped that some modus vivendi 
may speedily be found and the more acute 
stages of the controversy liquidated. The 
whole conflict has seemed, from the very 
start, unnecessarily sudden and abrupt. 
Institutions that have existed for long cen- 
turies cannot be uprooted over night by 
mere decrees, however drastic. 


sesame death removes from 
the scene of action in Russia not 
only the most bloodthirsty of the tyrants 
developed by the Communist régime, but 
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also by far the ablest of the higher admin- 
istrators in the sphere of economic activ- 
ity. The dead leader’s deeds of valor in 
the field of extirpating all enemies of the 
revolution are in the past, but his work as 
the head of the state owned and operated 
It will 
be difficult for his colleagues to find an 
adequate substitute for him. 


industrial system had just begun. 


CCORDING to the Bulletin of the 
British Association for International 
Understanding, the gravity of the charges 
brought against the Tangier police is 
greatly increased by the fact that this body 
was established and is controlled by the 
International Administration of Tangier 
set up under the Tangier Convention. 
The charges are, therefore, a matter of in- 
ternational concern. The force in ques- 
tion is that of the regular civil police (as 
distinct from the gendarmerie), whose 
duty it is to arrest persons suspected of 
crime ani hand them over either to the 
mixed tribunals (for Europeans) or the 
mendub’s court (for natives). The police 
are accused of flogging and of applying 
torture to suspected persons in order to 
obtain evidence. This condition of affairs 
is said to have been common knowledge 
among the natives for some time, who, 
however, did not bring it to the public 
notice, owing to the fact that they had 
abandoned hope of obtaining redress. 
However, the publicity given to the sub- 
ject in the press assures its being thor- 
oughly sifted. Already the ass:stant com- 
missioner of civil police has been sus- 
pended and the British Consul General in 
Tangier is negotiating with the Shereefian 
authorities of the administration, but an 
inquiry by a disinterested court is none the 


less necessary. 
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UNGARIAN Liberals appear at the 

present time to be preparing for 
rather active participation in the affairs 
of their country. According to the Cen- 
‘ral European Observer, the democratic 
elements of the present government ma- 
jority, under the leadership of a former 
Minister of Finance, Tibor Kallay, and 
with the approval of the Premier, Count 
3ethlen, have already founded what they 
call a Liberal Union Club, which is to be 
the nucleus of a new large party. This 
party is to find its support mainly among 
the town elements who still continue faith- 
ful to liberal traditions and are not par- 
ticularly satisfied with the inclination 
by the present government to 
Christian-Socialist ideas. There is great 
need for liberal influences in the Govern- 
ment of Hungary, especially now, when 
the League control has been removed. 


shown 


ANADA’S political situation has pre- 

sented, for some time past, a rather 
complex appearance, and it still remains 
uncertain in the articipation of a new 
parliamentary election. In the course of 
its recent development, a rather interest- 
ing precedent was established when Lord 
Byng, the Governor-General, refused to 
prorogue the Parliament on the advice of 
Premier King. While it is generally ad- 
mitted that Mr. King had a rather poor 
case for “asking to be allowed to go to the 
country as Premier,” and that therefore 
Lord Byng was perhaps morally justified 
in giving the Conservative leader, Mr. 
Meighen, the trial he asked for, neverthe- 
less it is also felt that “it was for Canada, 
if she wished, to condemn Mr. King for 
the advice he gave, and not for Lord Byng 
to refuse it.” Hitherto the recent in- 
stances of the refusal of the representa- 
tives of the Crown to prorogue parlia- 
ments on the advice of Premiers have 
been confined to Australian States and 
Canadian Provinces. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


FTER the fall of the last Briand Gov- 
ernment, Edouard Herriot made an 
attempt to form a cabinet of the Left fac- 
tions. His government, however, was de- 
feated immediately by the Chamber, and 
former Premier Poincaré was entrusted 
by the President with the task of forming 
a government of national unity. He suc- 
ceeded to such an extent that at the pres- 
ent time France seems to have a more or 
less stable cabinet. 


The Herriot Government 


The Herriot Government, formed on 
July 19, was made up as follows: 

M. Edouard Herriot, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Ana- 
tole de Monzie, Finance; M. Colrat, Jus- 
tice and Alsace-Lorraine; M. Chautemps, 
Interior; M. Painlevé, War; M. Dariac, 
Colonies; M. René Renoult, Marine; M. 
Loucheur, Commerce; M. André Hesse, 
Public Works; M. Daladier, Public In- 
struction; M. Queuille, Agriculture; M. 
Georges Bonnet, Pensions; M. Pasquet, 
Labor. 

Under-Secretaries of State: M. Albert 
Milhaud, Foreign Affairs; M. Jacquier, 
Treasury; M. Paul Morel, Budget; M. 
Dumesnil, War; M. Henri Maitre, Liber- 
ated Regions; M. Basile, Technical Edu- 
cation; M. Mallarme, Mercantile Marine; 
M. Robaglia, Aéronautics; M. Levasseur, 
High Commissioner for Housing; M. 
Charles Lambert, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

The defeat of the Herriot Government 
took place on July 21, as a result of a 
debate in the Chamber on questions of 
finance. 


The Poincaré Government 


The Poincaré Government was formed 
on July 23. It was composed as follows: 
M. Poincaré,* Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of Finance; M. Barthou,* Minister 


of Justice and for Alsace and Lorraine; 
M. Briand,* Foreign Affairs; M. Albert 
Sarraut, Interior; M. André Tardieu, 
Public Works; M. Bokanowski, Com- 
merce; M. Léon Perrier, Colonies; M. 
Painlevé,* War; M. Georges Leygues,* 
Marine; M. Herriot,* Education; M. 
Louis Marin, Pensions; M. Queuille, Ag- 
riculture; M. André Falliéres, Labor. 


The cabinet thus contains six former 
prime ministers and is really representa- 
tive of all the important elements in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Declaration of Policy 


The new cabinet’s declaration of policy 
was as follows: 


The cabinet which presents itself before 
you has been born in a spirit of national rec- 
onciliation in order to ward off the danger 
which threatens at one and the same time 
the value of our money, the freedom of our 
treasury, and the equilibrium of our finances. 
Each of the men who have thus come to- 
gether in order to work, with the same in- 
spiration, at this task of public safety, has 
felt that it was his duty to consecrate to it 
at the present moment all his thoughts and 
all his strength. Later, other questions may 
arise upon which the opinions of these men 
may differ, but today they are in complete 
agreement as to the necessity and the ur- 
gency of financial salvation and as to the 
means to be adopted to secure it. They call 
upon you, therefore, to give them your con- 
fidence, and to allow them to carry out, with 
your support, the mission which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has thought fit to con- 
fide to them. 

After a careful and conscientious examina- 
tion of the situation, we are absolutely con- 
vinced that it is possible rapidly to improve 
the state of French finances and to raise the 
exchange value of our currency. This result 


*A former Prime Minister. 
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will depend entirely on an immediate and 
resolute co-operation between the government 
and the two chambers. We are submitting 
to you forthwith a bill, the object of which 
is to cover the present deficiency of our re- 
sources as compared with our burdens. In 
order to banish forever the risk of new infla- 
tion, we ask you to vote the increased re- 
ceipts which are indispensable at the same 
time as the principle of important economies. 

While the imperious necessity of obtaining 
these receipts without delay forces us to in- 
crease certain indirect contributions, as sug- 
gested by the experts, we shall at the same 
time call upon accumulated capital, by means 
of direct taxation, for that fair share which 
it is prepared to furnish; a part of the yield 
will be employed annually to endow a sink- 
ing fund for national defense bonds. 

We appeal to your clarity of vision and to 
your patriotism to cut short, by a self-im- 
posed discipline, the debates which, if they 
were prolonged, would only serve to aggra- 
vate instead of to heal the trouble. 

The application of this first remedial meas- 
ure will not free us from the obligation to 
watch continually over the state of our 
finances and to complete our initial effort by 
measures destined to maintain public confi- 
dence, to enable us punctually to fulfill all the 
obligations of the State, to stimulate produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and to develop the 
vitality of the country. 

We do not claim that we shall within a 
few weeks, or even within a few months, 
solve the whole of the economic and financial 
problems which surround us, owing to an 
unhealthy state of affairs which is almost 
universal. The essential and first thing is 
to go straight ahead as fast as possible. The 
nations which are our creditors, and which 
France has the firm intention of satisfying 
within the measure of her powers, have the 
same interest as ourselves that, before all 
things, we should put an end to a monetary 
crisis which has many causes, but the vio- 
lence of which it is by no means impossible 
to subdue and the dangerous effects of which 
it is by no means impossible to remove. 

France has passed through graver and 
more painful times than these. She was 
saved then by unity and by energy. She will 
secure the victory today under the same con- 
ditions. 

Jentlemen, let us embark at once on our 
heavy task for the Republic and the country. 
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Financial Measures Proposed 


The financial measures proposed by the 
Poincaré Cabinet were embodied in a se- 
ries of bills, the most important of which 
contained the 29 articles summarized be- 
low: 

Article 1. The government is author- 
ized to proceed by degrees until December 
31, 1926, in abolishing or amalgamating 
posts, departments, or services. 

Article 2. The government is author- 
ized to raise by decree the following duties 
and tariffs to a level counterbalancing the 
effect of the depreciation of currency, it 
being stipulated that no duty shall be 
raised to a level of more than six times 
that existing on July 1, 1914, or, in the 
case of duties imposed since that date, six 
times that of the original duty: (a) All 
fixed dues imposed otherwise than on 
money or securities; (6) the sale prices of 
the products of State monopolies; (c) the 
postal, telegraph, and telephone rates. 

Article 3. As an exceptional measure, 
and until December 31, 1926, the duties 
on the manufacture and transport of bev- 
erages are fixed as follows: The duty on 
wine transport to be 21 frances per hecto- 
liter ; cider perry, and spirits, 1014 francs; 
dried raisins used in home wine-making, 
25 francs per 100 kilograms; the duty on 
beer manufacture to be 3 francs per de- 
gree hectoliter; the duty on consumption 
of mineral waters to be 20 centimes per 
liter; the duty on liquid carbonic acid to 
be 15 frances per kilogram. 

Article 4. From August 16, 1926, the 
taxes on railway transport are to be raised 
to yield an increased revenue to the State 
of 1,500,000,000 francs. On the main 
railways the tax is raised to 32.5 per cent 
on the total received from passengers’ 
fares and 11.5 per cent on the total re- 
ceived from goods rates. 

Article 5. The tax on motor vehicles of 
all kinds is raised to 72 francs per h. p. 
for the first five h. p., increasing by stages 
to 144 francs per h. p. above 30 h. p. 
Cyclecars are to pay 60 francs per h. p., 
and powerful motorcycles 30 francs. The 
increases are estimated to yield 170 mil- 
lions in a full year. 

Articles 6 to 10. The duty on transport 
by inland and French coastal navigation 
to be 8 per cent of the value of the freight; 
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in certain cases the rate is halved. Penal- 
ties are imposed for the false declarations 
of price, weight, or volume of goods trans- 
ported by inland navigation. 


TURNOVER TAx 


Article 11. The turnover tax on inter- 
nal businesses is fixed from August 1, 
1926, at a flat rate of 2 per cent, as com- 
pared with the present varying rates of 
1.30, 2, or 2.5 per cent. Newspapers are 
to pay 1,3 per cent. 

Article 12. The turnover tax on export 
business is to be 12 per cent or 1.3 per 
cent, according to whether the goods are 
luxury goods or not; but the government 
may, by decree, apply the 1.3 per cent rate 
to goods classed as “luxury” which are 
considered unable to bear the 12 per cent 
rate. 

Articles 13-15. Pending a general re- 
vision of the customs tariff, the govern- 
ment may by decree alter tariff rates. 
The decrees are to be submitted for ratifi- 
cation to Parliament, if sitting, within 
two months of their promulgation ; if not. 
in the month following the next meeting. 

Article 16. There is to be an increase 
of 50 per cent on the tax on incomes from 
French and foreign securities, on drawn 
bonds, on directors’ fees, on deposits, on 
interest on money lent, &c. (This raises 
the rate from 12 per cent to 18 per cent.) 

Article 17. The annual tax on transfers 
of foreign securities, registered or bearer, 
and of French bearer securities is to be 
reduced from 84 centimes to 50 centimes 
per cent. This involves a loss of about 
340,000,000 francs. 

Article 18. First sales of real property 
or good-will are to be taxed by an addi- 
tional 7 per cent. (This is expected to 
produce 800,000,000 to 900,000,000 francs 
in the first year.) 

Article 19. The maximum rates of suc- 
cession duties are to be: From father to 
child or wife, 25 per cent; from brother 
to brother or cousin, 35 per cent; to more 
distant relatives or non-relatives, 40 per 
cent. (The present maximum is 80 per 
cent. ) 

Article 20 states that Articles 16 to 19 
come into force on January 1, 1927. 


ScHEDULE TaxEs INCREASED 


Article 21. There is to be a 50 per cent 
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increase on schedule taxes. For the agri- 
cultural profits tax the taxable value is to 
be estimated by multiplying the letting 
value by the coefficient 3. (In the case of 
wheat, the coefficient is to be 244; in the 
case of industrial timber, market gardens, 
and flower culture, 5.) The percentage of 
the tax is increased from 7.2 to 12 per 
cent. The tax on wages, salaries, and pen- 
sions and on incomes derived from the lib- 
eral professions is increased from 7.2 per 
cent to 12, but, owing to exemptions, in- 
comes below 40,000f. will not be taxed 
more than at present. On mining profits 
the rate is raised from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of which 20 per cent goes to the State and 
5 per cent to the municipalities. The rate 
of land and property tax is raised from 12 
to 18 per cent. (The total yield expected 
from these increases in schedule taxes is 
1,936,000,000F. ) 

Article 22 exempts the property of mu- 
nicipalities and other public bodies from 
the land tax. 

Article 23. The rate of the general in- 
come-tax (which is imposed over and 
above the schedule taxes) is to be reduced 
from 60 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Article 24 states that Articles 21-23 
come into operation on January 1, 1927. 

Article 25. The carnet de coupons is 
abolished. (This means a saving of 19,- 
497,500f., which are to be transferred to 
the services of supervision at the Ministry 
of Finance.) 

Article 26. The government is author- 
ized to fix by decree each year the date 
after which taxpayers in arrears will be 
charged an extra 10 per cent. 

Article 27. A credit is to be opened of 
669,000,000f. for the provisional increase 
of the pay of government officials by 12 
per cent. 

Article 28. A credit is to be opened of 
1,351,250,000f. — 400,000,000f. for the 
service of foreign debts and 951,250,000f. 
to pay the interest on the internal and 
floating debts. (These sums come out of 
the resources of the budget of 1926.) 

Article 29 gives a list of credits, amount- 
ing to 19,497,500f., which are set free 
from other uses by the abolition of the 
carnet de coupons. 

The bills introduced by the Poincaré 
Cabinet received the necessary approval of 
the Chamber, and the French crisis is for 
the moment over. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA 


WO important events took place in 

Russia during the recent weeks. The 
first was the death of Felix Dzerzhinsky, 
president of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy. The second was the ex- 
pulsion from the highest councils of the 
Communist Party of Gregory Zinoviev, 
one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Communist movement. 


Death of Dzerzhinsky 


With the death of Dzerzhinsky, one of 
the most important and the most sinister 
figures of the small coterie who rule Soviet 
Russia disappears from the scene. A Pole 
by origin, a revolutionary by profession, 
he was imprisoned and exiled under the 
imperial régime, and stood out among the 
multitude of revolutionaries by reason of 
his cold tenacity of purpose and concen- 
tration of will. He became a close asso- 
ciate of Lenin during the years preceding 
the revolution, and, accepting generally 
his leader’s theories, he devoted himself 
specially to the technique of ensuring con- 
trol over ignorant or distracted masses. 

After the Bolshevists’ seizure of power, 
in November, 1917, he organized the chief 
instrument of his purpose, the so-called 
Committee for Combating Counter-Revo- 
lution and Speculation, generally known 
as the Tche-ka, and renamed in later years 
the G. P. U. His organizing power, his 
personal incorruptibility, and his fanatical 
determination to destroy all who might 
be suspected of being enemies of the revo- 
lution enabled him to create an appalling 
machine of terror, which murdered many 
thousands, often after horrible torture, 
and struck, through corruption, wholesale 
espionage, and sudden raids, a paralyzing 
fear into the population of Russia. It was 
through this devastating fear that the 
Soviet coterie were able to maintain and 
confirm their power in the most difficult 
years. That a man who by all accounts 
was personally honest and never acted for 
his own private advantage should syste- 
matically use every means of bribery, cor- 
ruption, intimidation, and betrayal in the 
interests of a campaign of wholesale and 
cruel murder is, perhaps, a psychological 
riddle, but is at the same time an explana- 
tion of his power. 

In later years Dzerzhinsky was em- 
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ployed by the Soviet Government on vari- 
ous missions in which ruthless decision 
was considered necessary—the purging of 
the railway administration, for instance, 
and the speeding up of industry. He 
rarely engaged in party conflicts or en- 
gaged in political initiative. To the end 
he was a fanatical instrument of destruc- 
tion, carefully calculating on every ele- 
ment of human weakness or carelessness, 
hypnotizing his prey, and then putting an 
end to it. 

Dzerzhinsky’s strongest conviction was 
that class war means extermination. His 
personal honesty raised him above the 
weaknesses of many of his fellow-commis- 
sars. A correspondent thus described him 
in these columns in the summer of 1919: 


He can never be bribed, or assuaged, or 
talked round, or adulated into lenience. 
Torquemada himself might have envied those 
stern eyes, burning with fanatical hatred; 
those thin, ascetic, bloodless lips; that pale 
brow; those resourceful brains, enhancing 
the scourge of cruelty by the scourge of hon- 
esty. If the temple of universal happiness is 
to be cemented by blood and erected on an 
enormous pyramid of mutilated corpses, then, 
indeed, Dzerzhinsky is the only man to be en- 
trusted with laying out its foundations. 


The All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission was established chiefly to combat 
counter - revolutionary activities, and 
Dzerzhinsky showed remarkable organiz- 
ing ability in extending its ramifications 
by means of local commissions throughout 
Russia, and thus creating a terror from 
whose sudden stroke no one, save possibly 
Lenin, could count himself exempt. He 
enrolled an enormous staff, which included 
not only coroners, magistrates, policemen, 
warders, experts, detectives, and execu- 
tioners, but also hosts of secret agents, 
spies, and agents provocateurs, working 
not only in Russia, but also in England 
and many other countries. 


Fall of Zinoviev 


On July 24 the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party expelled 
from membership in the Politbureau (Po- 
litical Bureau, the highest executive organ 
of the party) Gregory Zinoviev, who was 
at one time a close associate of Lenin, but 
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who has lately become the leader of the 
opposition to the group now in power. At 
the same time another leader of the oppo- 
sition, Lashevitch, was expelled from the 
Deputy-Chairmanship of the Revolution- 
ary Military Council. 

The Central Committee has made a sort 
of declaration of war on the opposition, 
who, “in spite of the party’s lenient atti- 
tude, have clandestinely continued actively 
to conspire against the decisions of the 
congress of the party, which last January 
decided to give them another chance and 
allow Zinoviev and others to keep their po- 
sitions in the central organ of the party.” 
The declaration asserts that the party can- 
not longer tolerate the presence of Zino- 
viev at the deliberations of the Politbu- 
reau because outside the conferences he 
abuses the knowledge he obtains to stir up 
the party against its leading officials. 

The new opposition, it says, has lately 
become more active, and has held subter- 
ranean meetings and sent its own agents 
abroad to discredit the present policy of 
the Politbureau and gain the support of 
foreign Communist parties. It particu- 
larly mentions a recent secret meeting 
near Moscow, at which Lashevitch defi- 
nitely demanded active operations by 
Communist opposition groups. 

The Central Committee says that the 
party must protect itself against internal 
conspirators and warns all members, irre- 
spective of position, that Zinoviev’s fate 
awaits all who conspire against the unity 
of the party. Although Lashevitch de- 
serves irrevocable exclusion, the party con- 
siders his past services and strips him of 
all offices, with exclusion from responsible 
positions for two years, but if he still con- 
spires he must leave the ranks of the 
party. “Only steel unity and restoration 
of iron discipline” can, the declaration 
says, rescue the party and Leninism from 
disruption. 

At the same meeting some dozen minor 
members were dealt with. This official ad- 
mission, when published in the Moscow 
press, created a strong impression among 
the public, who find a connection between 
the new outbreak of discord and Dzer- 
zhinsky’s death. The hurried funeral two 
days after his death and the fact that the 
press has given no account of his last 
hours or the circumstances of his death 
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give color to the stories that he met a vio- 
lent end. The Central Committee has de- 
cided to call a party conference at the be- 
ginning of October. 


Differences Among the Reds 


Some interesting details are known of 
the plenary conference of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, dur- 
ing which Dzerzhinsky died and Zinoviev, 
Lashevitch, and others were deposed for 
disloyalty toward their colleagues and for 
their attempts to form an opposition or- 
ganization. 

The Bolshevists themselves say that this 
conference was “fraught with most serious 
historical consequences for the Communist 
Party, and was for this reason even more 
important than most party congresses.” 
It lasted nine days. Dzerzhinsky attended 
during six days and then suddenly died, 
and the last act of the conference was the 
expulsion of Zinoviev and Lashevitch 
from their party offices. 

On the agenda were most of the ques- 
tions now exciting the party, and heated 
debates developed in the early days of the 
conference and continued throughout. 
The first question had reference to foreign 
policy, and the Politbureau [ Political Bu- 
reau|] was subjected to fierce criticism 
from both the right and left wings of the 
opposition, who declared that the attitude 
towards the Labor movement in England, 
and particularly the strike, was a mistaken 
one. The left considered that the at- 
tempts of the Communists to form a 
united front with the British trade unions 
was a great mistake, which discredited 
Communism and harmed its revolutionary 
reputation. They even advocated the 
abolition of the Anglo-Russian Committee. 

The right wing of the opposition, on the 
other hand, assailed the Communist Inter- 
national for discrediting Mr. MacDonald 
and the British Labor Party instead of 
supporting them as a stage towards revo- 
lution. The followers of Miedviedieff and 
Shlapnikoff even demanded that the Soviet 
Government should dissociate itself from 
the Communist International, which they 
described as “composed of European ad- 
venturers living on means supplied by So- 
viet Russia.” 

The second question, around which a 
great battle raged, was in connection with 
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the party’s election policy. The opposition 
pointed out that Communism was losing 
its influence, both in the town and the 
country, through foolish election tactics. 
The left wing declared that the Central 
Committee was capitulating before new 
petite bourgeoisie. Both the left and right 
wings severely criticized the Soviet grain 
policy, and the debate disclosed the great- 


est divergencies between the different 
groups. The foreign-trade monopoly and 


the so-called industrialization plans were 
also attacked. 

Nothing approaching agreement was 
reached, and the party remains in a fer- 
ment, with the Politbureau oscillating be- 
tween drastic measures and conciliation, 
while the events of the past fortnight, es- 
pecially Dzerzhinsky’s death, have greatly 
shaken the party’s prestige at home. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


HE Preparatory Committee of the 

International Economic Conference, 
organized under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, met in Geneva from April 26 
to May 1. The committee will meet again 
in October. M. Georges Theunis, former 
Prime Minister of Belgium, presided at 
the meetings of the committee as a substi- 
tute for M. Gustave Ador, who had been 
appointed chairman, but could not attend 
because of ill health. 


Proceedings of the Meeting 


As reported by the Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations, the proceedings 
of the meeting were as follows: 

In M. Ador’s opening speech, which was 
read at the beginning of the meeting, he 
alluded to the aim which the Assembly 
and the Council had in view when con- 
vening the committee; he emphasized that 
they both desired to make an effort to re- 
duce the number of opportunities for in- 
ternational conflict afforded by rivalry be- 
tween economic interests and, in view of 
the present crisis, to examine the possibil- 
ity of an international discussion on the 
most effectual methods for restoring gen- 
eral prosperity. 

He drew attention to the necessity for 
methodical preparation, in order that the 
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discussions should only begin when a per- 
fectly clear program of carefully defined 
questions admitting of practical solutions 
had been established. 

He then defined the task of the commit- 
tee. In his opinion it was not called upon 
to furnish a solution for the various the- 
oretical or practical problems which might 
arise out of the present economic situation 
of the world, but, when it considered its 
conclusions sufficiently well grounded, to 
submit to the Council, which would follow 
its work sitting in special committee, a re- 
port on the program, the composition, the 
rules of procedure, and the date of meet- 
ing of the Economic Conference. 

During the first two days the various 
members expressed their views as to the 
subjects which they considered should be 
studied and the procedure subsequently to 
be adopted. 

The chairman then drew up a list of 
questions, whose inclusion in the program 
had been suggested in the course of the 
general discussion, and divided them into 
three groups. For each group of questions 
a special committee was constituted, in- 
cluding representatives of the various 
classes represented on the plenary commit- 
tee (business men, workers and consumers, 
persons with administrative experience, 
financiers, and economists). The chair- 
man drew attention to the fact that this 
division of werk and the composition of 
the committees did not in any way commit 
the Preparatory Committee in its ulterior 
proceedings. 

To Committee A was entrusted the 
study of questions bearing upon agricul- 
ture, finance, and population. It elected 
as chairman M. Belloni (Italy) and set up 
two subcommittees, one, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Witter Gilbert, to deal 
with agricultural questions, the other for 
financial questions. M. de Andrade, who 
was elected chairman of the second sub- 
committee, was replaced toward the end 
of the session by M. Dubois. 

Committee B (chairman, M. Hodac) 
dealt with problems of industrial produc- 
tion, Committee C (chairman, Professor 


Allyn Young) with questions relating to 
trade and markets. 

Each of the three committees drew up 
a program of work for the coming months 
and instructions regarding the information 
to be collected. 
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Program to Be Worked Out 


The reports of the three committees, 
which were unanimously adopted, were 
approved at a plenary meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee. Each of the re- 
ports contains a list of questions upon 
which the League Secretariat and the In- 
ternational Labor Office, collaborating 
with various international organizations, 
are to collect information which will serve 
as a basis for the program of the Economic 
Conference. 

The material to be furnished in regard 
to problems concerning industrial produc- 
tion includes a memorandum giving, in a 
general form, a table showing the economic 
situation of the entire world with regard 
to production and international trade and 
a series of special papers on a number of 
key industries, including those particularly 
affected by the present crisis—coal, iron 
and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, cot- 
ton—and certain industries which are of 
special interest from an international point 
of view—wool, chemical products (partic- 
ularly potash, electrical engineering, silk 
and artificial silk, petroleum). A special 
investigation will be made of the following 
questions : 


The position in the various countries as 
regards legislation and administrative ac- 
tion affecting industrial and international 
agreements. 

Rationalization and standardization in 
industry. 

Technical scientific progress and _ re- 
search, 

tecruiting and training of technical 
staff. 

Improvement of conditions of labor. 

Delimitation. 

Arbitration. 

With regard to commerce and markets, 
information will be collected on questions 
relating to freedom of trade, tariffs and 
commercial agreements, direct and indi- 
rect subsidies, the distribution of goods, 
unfair commercial practices, juridical ob- 
stacles to international trade, ete. 

The statistics to be drawn up on agri- 
cullural questions will bear upon produc- 
tion, prices, consumption and stocks, as 
well as on the successive links in the chain 
which connects production with consump- 
tion. 
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In regard to finance, the documentation 
will concern public finance, monetary sys- 


tems and credits, the balances of pay- 
ments. 
The information to be collected on 


population questions bears upon the nat- 
ural movements of population (births, 
deaths, marriages); the artificial move- 
ments of population (emigration in its 
various forms) ; the fluctuations of popu- 
lation arising out of the World War and 
fluctuations in potential labor forces; the 
population density in relation to cultiva- 
ble areas, natural resources on the sur- 
face and underground; data concerning 
economic development and the standard 
of life; legislation on the movement of 
labor and international migration in gen- 
eral. 

The work, in which the members of the 
committee have been invited to cooperate, 
will be performed under the guidance of 
the chairman of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, the Committees A, B, C, and the 
subcommittees. 

With regard to certain questions of 
commercial policy, it was decided that 
memoranda should be drawn up by ex- 
perts. The International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome will be requested to 
supply information on agricultural ques- 
tions. The International Chamber of 
Commerce and the Office of the Emigra- 
tion Conference at Rome will also be in- 
vited to cooperate. 

The chairman of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee and the Committees A, B, and C 
will remain in communication with one 
another in order to be able to take any 
action which may be necessary between 
the sessions. 


BALTIC PACT 


The Estonian, Finnish, and Latvian 
Foreign Ministers drafted identical re- 
plies to the Soviet note proposing non- 
aggressive pacts. M. Ulmanis, Latvian 
Foreign Minister, communicated to the 
Soviet Envoy the contents of the note. 
The note suggests the formation of a Joint 
Commission of representatives of the 
U. S. S. R. and the States concerned to 
work out a treaty based on the conditions 
outlined in their notes to Moscow on May 
5th. 
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SIZE OF THE ARMIES OF 
OCCUPATION 


N THE eve of the new consideration 

of the question of her admission to 
the League of Nations, Germany is once 
more agitated by a number of important 
questions connected with the Allied armies 
of occupation. The Inter-Allied Control 
Commission has recently questioned the 
status of the German Commander-in-Chief 
of the Reichswehr. Moreover, in many 
German circles there is a growing feeling 
that the Allied armies are too large. It is 
felt that their size should be no greater 
than was the strength of the German gar- 
risons in the same districts. 

The pre-war German garrison in the 
whole of the occupied Rhineland—that is 
to say, including the zone already evacu- 
ated, is usually given as 72,000 men, and 
of these some 47,000 were in the two zones 
still under occupation. According to 
German statements, the present army of 
occupation numbers more than 82,000 
men, an actual increase having taken place 
since the first zone was evacuated. There 
has always been considerable difference of 
opinion as to the numbers of the pre-war 
German garrison, and, in any case, no 
regard is paid to the very large force that 
Germany maintained in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 

But, leaving this out of calculation, it 
would appear that there are in all more 
troops in the two oecupied zones than there 
were before the British came to Wiesbaden. 
The French, it is true, reduced their army 
of occupation by some 5,000 men, but 
made no allowance for the fact that 15,000 
would be added to the occupation troops 
by the arrival in the second zones of the 
British and Belgian armies. Thus there 
has apparently been a net increase of about 
10,000 men. 

It may be doubted whether any cate- 
gorical undertaking was ever given by the 
Allies that the number of troops in the two 
occupied zones should not exceed the num- 
ber maintained in these areas by Germany 
before the war. It was well known, on 
the authority of members of the German 
delegation at Locarno, that the Chancellor 
(Herr Luther) attempted to make it a 
condition that the troops from the evacu- 
ated zone should not be removed into the 
other two, and it has been asserted, though 
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on what authority I do not know, that a 
verbal undertaking to this effect was given 
to him. It is also stated that the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors in Paris at one time 
definitely promised that there should be a 
substantial reduction of the troops in the 
two remaining zones. 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR GERMAN 
UNEMPLOYED 


HE German Government has an- 

nounced a new scheme for dealing 
with the problem of unemployment, which 
has lately assumed enormous proportions 
in Germany. The scheme indicates that 
the government has come to the conclu- 
sion that unemployment insurance is in- 
adequate to deal with an unemployment 
problem of the present dimensions, and in- 
tends to have recourse to the public money 
market for raising loans to finance what 
are called “productive works.” By this 
term is meant new construction on the 
railways and in connection with the posts 
and telegraphs, the building of new canals, 
the repair of roads, and the reclamation of 
waste lands. It is estimated that the roads 
alone require about 2,000,000,000 marks 
(£100,000,000) to be spent on them be- 
fore they will be adequate for the future 
motor traffic they will have to carry. 
Among the schemes mentioned in the pro- 
gram of the Ministry of Labor is a new 
canal in Silesia. 


Scheme Criticized in Industrial Circles 


In industrial circles the proposals are 
much criticized. It is thought that the 
money might be better applied by sup- 
porting industry, which would at least be 
able to expend it in a more effective and 
businesslike manner; but it appears that 
the various governments are tired of com- 
ing to the assistance of industry. Speak- 
ing at Frankfurt last night, Herr Hopker- 
Aschoff, the Prussian Finance Minister, 
said that the State had assisted with cred- 
its the Stinnes Trust, the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, Upper Silesian industries, and 
Rhenish iron industries. The results had 
not been altogether happy and he declined 
to take further action of a similar sort 
now, as the State did not exist for the pur- 
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pose of playing the part of banker to bank- 
rupt industries. 

The promised improvement in trade is 
evidently a long way off. The report of 
the subcommission of the Reichstag on un- 
employment, which was considered to have 
taken an unduly optimistic view, predicted 
that normal conditions would in no case 
be reached before 1929. This committee 
indicated that, while the government could 
certainly not find work for the great army 
of 1,750,000 unemployed, it ought to be 
able to create jobs for about half a million. 
At present not more than 70,000 are em- 
ployed on the so-called “productive works,” 
and it seems highly improbable, on 
grounds of organization, that as many as 
half a million men can be absorbed for a 
long time to come. For the first stages it 
is proposed to adopt a system of shifts, an 
experiment that has been tried locally with 
some success. 


Program Likely to Lead to Disappointment 


The critics of the government’s scheme 
predict that the policy of the so-called 
“productive” works is likely to lead to a 
great deal of disappointment, besides re- 
sulting in the withdrawal of capital from 
industry to be used in more expensive 
operations. It is asserted that the prom- 
ised productivity in the case of railways, 
roads, canals, and land reclamation is 
quite problematical, and that there is no 
prospect of the loans earning their interest 
for years, so that the interest will after all 
be a charge on the community. It is ob- 
jected that the question of organizing these 
works has not been properly thought out, 
and that it is not possible to transfer large 
bodies of unemployed labor to distant 
works before the proper arrangements 
have been made for housing them. 

It is pointed out that the Government’s 
scheme gives no indication who is to con- 
trol the expenditure of the money. The 
experience in the past has been that the 
Reich and Federal States find the money 
for the communes to spend, and that the 
ideas of the burgomasters do not usually 
go beyond the building of public gardens 
and a stadium. Other critics are asking 
why, when there is so much German labor 
seeking employment, the government still 
permits 150,000 Polish and Czech agricul- 
tural laborers to come into Germany for 
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the harvest and another 150,009 for other 
forms of labor. 


ABYSSINIAN PROTEST AGAINST 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY 


HE Secretariat of the League of Na- 

tions has made public a note of pro- 
test, dated June 19, 1926, from Taffari 
Makonnen, regent and heir to the throne 
of Abyssinia. The note, addressed to the 
States members of the League, says that 
the Abyssinian Government had recently 
received from the British and Italian gov- 
ernments identical notes, stating that the 
two governments had made an agreement 
to support each other in obtaining for the 
British Government a concession to under- 
take the conservancy of the waters of Lake 
Tsana, and for the Italian Government a 
concession to construct a railway through 
Abyssinia. 


No Consultation with Abyssinia 


In a covering letter the Regent of Abys- 
sinia says: 

Peace be with you. I have the honor to 
forward herewith copy of the correspondence 
communicated to us by the British and Ital- 
ian governments, constituting an agreement 
concluded between them without our knowl- 
edge in regard to their interests in Abyssinia 
and copies of our replies. I also inclose a 
protest which we are addressing to the States 
members of the League of Nations, making 
known that we cannot accept this agreement. 

I beg that you will be good enough to com- 
municate these documents to the States 
members, in order that the question may be 
considered. 

Given in the city of Addis Ababa, on the 
twelfth day of Senie, in the year of Grace 
1918 (June 19, 1926). 

Seal and signature, TaFrrari 
heir to the Throne of Abyssinia. 


MAKONNEN, 


The note protests that the agreement was 
arrived at without consultation with Abys- 
sinia, which was told on its entry into the 
League “that all nations were to be on a 
footing of equality within the League, and 
that their independence was to be univers- 
ally respected, since the purpose of the 
League is to establish and maintain peace 
among men in accordance with the will of 
God. We were not told that certain mem- 
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bers of the League might make a separate 
agreement to impose their views on an- 
other member, even if the latter consid- 
ered those views incompatible with its 
national interests.” 

It is recalled that one of the subjects 
covered by the agreement had been dis- 
cussed between Great Britain and Abys- 
sinia, and that no conclusion had yet been 
reached, and Abyssinia could not help 
thinking that the nature of the agreement 
and the joint notification of its conclusion 
were an effort to “exert pressure on us in 
order to induce us to comply with their 
demands prematurely.” 

The note continues: 

The people of Abyssinia are anxious to do 
right, and we have every intention of guiding 
them along the path of improvement and 
progress; but throughout their history they 
have seldom met with foreigners who did not 
desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian 
territory and destroy their independence. 
With God’s help and the courage of our sol- 
diers, we have always, come what might, 
stood proud and free upon our native moun- 
tains. For this reason prudence is needed 
when we have to convince our people that 
foreigners who wish to establish themselves 
for economic reasons in our country or on the 
frontiers between it and their possessions are 
genuinely innocent of concealed political 
aims, and we doubt whether agreements and 
joint representations such as those now in 
question are the best means of instilling that 
conviction. 


Undue Pressure Exerted on Abyssinia 


Abyssinia, the note says, had only re- 
cently been introduced to modern civiliza- 
tion and could not be expected to advance 
rapidly, but it would “be able to secure 
gradually but continually improvements 
which will make Abyssinia great in the fu- 
ture as she has been throughout the past.” 
The members of the League are asked 
whether they think it right that pressure 
should be exerted upon Abyssinia which 
they themselves would never accept, and 
to decide whether the agreement is “com- 
patible with the independence of our coun- 
try, inasmuch as it includes the stipulation 
that part of our empire is to be allotted to 
the economic influence of a given power. 
We cannot but realize that economic influ- 
ence and political influence are very closely 
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bound up together, and it is our duty to 
protest most strongly against an agree- 
ment which in our views conflicts with the 
essential principles of the League of Na- 
tions.” 

In reply to Ras Taffari’s protest, the 
League Secretariat has asked the Abys- 
sinian Government to state definitely what 
action it desires the Secretariat should 
take in the matter; whether, for instance, 
the question should be placed on the 
agenda of the next Council of the League, 
inasmuch as the Abyssinian communica- 
tion to Sir Eric Drummond merely re- 
quests that the documents be communi- 
ated to States members of the League in 
order that the question may be considered. 


THE SOVIETS AND THE 
BRITISH STRIKE 


N JUNE 11 the British Government 

transmitted to the Soviet Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs a note of protest 
against the transfer of funds from Russia 
to the British workers engaged in the gen- 
eral strike. The dispatch of this note and 
its publication in London caused a sensa- 
tion, and the question was hotly debated 
in the House of Commons. As a result of 
the debate, the British Government issued 
a special Blue Book, containing the docu- 
mentary evidence on which the Foreign 
Office based its protest. 

Exchange of Notes Between London and 
Moscow 

The British note read as follows: 

His Majesty’s Government regrets: that it 
cannot maintain silence about the actions of 
the Soviet Government, especially in allow- 
ing the remittance to England of sums in- 


tended to support the general strike. The 
general strike was an illegal, unconstitu- 


tional act, being a menace to the established 
order in Great Britain. In particular, the 
activity of the Soviet Commissariat of Fin- 
ance is not conducive to a friendly settle- 
ment of the questions outstanding between 
the two States, which settlement the Soviet 
Government professes to desire. 


On June 15 the Soviet Government 
handed the British Mission in Moscow the 
following reply: 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs presents its compliments to the Brit- 
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ish Mission and has the honor to present 
herewith the reply of the Soviet Government 
to the memorandum of the British Govern- 
ment of June 12. 

Having perused the memorandum the Brit- 
ish Government handed to the People’s Com- 
wissariat for Foreign Affairs on June 12, the 
Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
point out to the British Government that in 
the Soviet Union there is not a total prohibi- 
tion of the export of currency, but only a 
restriction of the export which requires a 
permit in each individual case. The Soviet 
Government, expressing the will of the work- 
men and peasants of the U. 8S. S. R., could 
not forbid the trade unions, which are or- 
ganized by the millions, of workmen of the 
U. S. S. R. to send money abroad to render 
support to trade unions of another country. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government 
calls the attention of the British Government 
to utterances, not agreeing with the real facts 
and not in accord with normal relations be- 
tween governments, made by some members 
of the British Government, who stated that 
the sum remitted to the General Council of 
the British Trade Unions was sent by the 
Soviet Government, while in reality it was 
sent by the Central Council of the All-Russian 
Union of Trade Unions, in agreement with 
the Soviet trade union centers. 


The Blue Book 


The Blue Book was issued on June 24. 
It contains more than 50 documents se- 
lected from those obtained on the arrest 
of the Communist leaders on October 14 
and 21 last year. The papers were seized 
at the headquarters of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, 16 King Street, 
Covent Garden, and of the National 
Minority Movement, 38 Great Ormond 
Street, and at other addresses. Several 
tons in all were removed for examination. 

The documents selected for publication, 
it is understood, were not chosen for their 
sensational character, but for the light 
they throw on the many-branched and 
systematic penetration of British life by 
pernicious foreign influences. It is shown 
that, while the active membership of the 
Communist Party in this country is smal, 
it is so organized in accordance with in 
structions received from Moscow, that the 
members can operate in a way which, 
under favorable conditions, might enable 
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them to influence large numbers of non- 
Communists. There are also interest- 
ing revelations of the dependence of the 
party and its press on money from the 
Communist International. 

The documents printed are classified 
in five sections. The first of these deals 
with the relationship of the British Com- 
munist Party and its subsidiary bodies 
with the Third International and the Red 
International of the Labor Unions at 
Moscow. 


“Factory Nuclei” 


The first document is an unsigned file 
copy of a letter dated April 22, 1925, from 
the organizing department of the execu- 
tive committee of the Communist Inter- 
national at Moscow to the organizing 
bureau of the central committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. This 
contains advice concerning the reorganiza- 
tion of the British Party on a factory 
nucleus basis. It is stated that the party 
should pay special attention to making 
its position secure among the masses, and 
continues as follows: 


If the C. P. B. G. is to gain political influ- 
ence over the proletariat, it must concentrate 
Therefore 
the party should not only make the most of 
the already existing nuclei, but must also take 
the necessary measures to down the 
resistance which still exists with respect to 
the formation of factory nuclei. The main 
obstacle in the way of formation of factory 


on the question of reorganization. 


preak 


nuclei is the workers’ fear of dismissals. To 
remove this cbstacle a systematic ideological 
campaign is essential. In this campaign it 
should be made perfectly clear that the nuclei 
are not to work openly. As to the factory 
nuclei themselves, we would like to point out 
that the unemployed, too, should be given an 
opportunity to them. Wherever no 
factory nuclei the unemployed con- 
nected with the factories should endeavor to 
form nuclei from outside. Party officials 
(trade union officials), including members of 
the central committee, must also join factory 
nuclei. Party organs and, above all, local 
committees should do their utmost, not only 
to form more nuclei, but also to develop the 
already existing factory nuclei. The decision 
of the C. C. concerning the appointment of an 
instructor is most welcome. We would like 
to propose to the C. P. G. B. to introduce the 


join 
exist, 
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system of instructors in general. This 
system has been tried with great success in 
other parties of the C. I. . 

The question of factory newspapers 
closely connected with the factory nuclei. 
We have hitherto received four copies of 
your factory newspapers. We must say that 
one cannot see, by their outward appearance, 
that they are organs of Communist Party 
nuclei. This must be remedied in future, for 
our aim is that the factory nuclei should use 
factory newspapers as one of the means by 
which they will be able to control the masses. 

The letter further states that another 
important organization question is that of 
party apparatus. It is recommended that 
the districts with many local branches, as 
well as the large towns, should be divided 
in order to give more scope for the activity 
of the party, and that closer collaboration 
between the political and the organizing 
bureaus should be established. The devel- 
opment of the Minority Movement, it is 
noted, makes it incumbent upon the party 
to form strongly welded together factions 
which should be entirely under the control 
of the party. Otherwise there would be 
the risk of the strongly developed Minority 
Movement “slipping out of our hands.” 
It is reiterated that work among women is 
part of the general party work, and in con- 
nection with this it is pointed out that the 
best ground for work among women is the 
factory. 


is 


Agitational Campaigns 


Document II sets out in great detail 
the plan of work of the “Agitprop Depart- 
ment of the E. C. C. I.” The agitation 
and propaganda department of the Execu- 
tive Committee Communist International 
is charged with the duty of organizing the 
work of agitation and propaganda within 
the Communist International and of di- 
recting such work in other countries. The 
document is signed in typescript by the 
deputy chief of the “Agitprop of the E. C. 
C. I.” It sets out general organization 
tasks, a special list of agitational cam- 
paigns, and in connection with the press, 
encourages systematic participation of the 
party press in a discussion of the main 
question of Comintern life and the or- 
ganization of a group of permanent cor- 
respondents in Moscow. 
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Another letter dealing with organization 
is from the organization department of the 
Communist International to the British 
Communist Party, and refers particularly 
to the functions and powers of instructors 
of the department. Among the most im- 
portant duties of instructors, it is stated, 
are the following: As frequently as pos- 
sible to visit the subordinate party organi- 
zations ; to give complete information con- 
cerning the state of party work; the ex- 
tent to which the party organs take part 
in the work of and influence the trade 
unions, co-operative societies, and social 
organizations; investigate the activity of 
the party members, the temper of the 
workers belonging to opposition organiza- 
tions, of the non-party workers, and the 
peasant masses. The British Communists 
are also informed that an instructor on be- 
ing appointed for work in a given party 
organization, in view of his illegal posi- 
tion, must refrain from taking part in 
practical mass work, but must rather estab- 
lish direct contact with the leading mem- 
bers of the various party organizations 
right down to the nucleus. 


Influence of the Party 


On September 26, 1925, the secretary 
of the E. C. C. I. and the chief of the or- 
ganization department of the E. C. C. I. 
sent a signed confidential letter to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the British Com- 
munist Party. In this was recorded that 
the influence of the party was making 
rapid headway amongst the masses of 
workers, particularly as shown during a 
recent industrial crisis and in the strikes 
and lockouts of the previous few months. 
The letter continues : 


The growing influence of the party was also 
reflected to a satisfactory extent in the dis- 
cussion and decision of the Scarborough 
Trades Union Congress. At the same time, 
however, it is distinctly noticeable, and our 
information confirms this, that the funda- 
mental organization of the party is inade- 
quate. This fact may be primarily attributed 
to the numerical weakness of this party. The 
first task is, of course, to transform our gains 
to actual party membership. This is the way 
to the mass party—the most important task 
of the C. P. G. B. But we believe that even 
with the united and limited membership 
further organizational progress can be made. 
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The class struggle in Britain threatens to 
spread as a result of the decay of capitalism 
and the British Empire on the one hand and 
the rise of the revolutionary spirit amongst 
the masses on the other. 

If the party is to fulfill its historic mission, 
its apparatus must be constructed in accord- 
ance with the demands. We consider that 
the greatest drawback to proper organiza- 
tional work in the C. P. G. B. is the lack of 
an organization department. In our opinion 
it is essential that the central executive com- 
mittee should form an organizational depart- 
ment with a paid chief. The department 
should have control over a number of instruc- 
tors whose duty it would be to instruct lower 
party organs and exercise control of same. 
In the past the party has rightly concentrated 
its party faction and Minority Movement 
work upon metal, mining, and transport 
unions. The time kas now come for a further 
development, and recent events have proved 
that we must spread out our work to cover 
the textile and seamen’s industry. We wel- 
come the initial attempts in both these in- 
dustries and would urge you to give even 
greater attention than at present. 


“Central Training School” 


Seven documents of dates between De- 
cember 2, 1924, and August 29, 1925, re- 
late to the establishment in England of a 
central training school and to the institu- 
tion by the Communist International of 
International Communist Party courses 
in Moscow. To the latter it was proposed 
that England should send six party work- 
ers. On June 11, 1925, a letter from the 
British Communist Party to Bela Kun, in 
Moscow, suggested that there was some 
difficulty about finance. The Agitprop 
Department of the party in London wrote: 


Conferences have been held in London, 
Wales, Manchester, and Glasgow, and we are 
putting 40 comrades, selected from these dis- 
tricts, through a test examination, prepara- 
tory to making a final selection to come to 
Moscow. You are familiar with the condi- 
tions under which this work of the party 
initiated. We interpret your 
paragraph to mean that our party will require 
to bear entire financial responsibility for the 
schools. If this is so, then it means that we 
will not be able to send our quota in October. 


schools was 
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Further, that we will be unable to carry out 
our arranged plan for a central training 
school in London to train 20 comrades for a 
period of six months. 


An 11-page circular letter of the Co- 
operative Section of the E. C. C. I., dated 
May 5, 1925, dealt with the relations be- 
tween the Communist Party and the co- 
operative movement. It was stated in this 
there were a number of countries with 
which the co-operative section had not yet 
established an adequate connection. In 
view of the growing importance of co- 
operative work and the necessity for a 
Bolshevized party, all parties were urged 
to make work in the co-operative move- 
ment a special feature of party policy. 
Replies were asked to questions concern- 
ing the name of the comrade responsible 
for co-operative work, co-operatives in 
which active factions had been formed, co- 
operatives in which Communists predomi- 
nated in the administrative organs, and the 
names of Communists who were to partici- 
pate in last year’s Co-operative Congress. 

On May 8, 1925, a letter was sent from 
Moscow to the Co-operative Department of 
the C. P. G. B., in which reference was 
made to preparation for the Co-operative 
Conference in Southport and the Women’s 
Guild Congress in Cambridge. It was 
stated that the Co-operative Committee 
should prepare suitable proposals to be 
brought forward by a suggested Minority 
group. 


A Letter Reproduced 


Document 19 in the Blue Book repro- 
duces manuscript minutes signed by Bu- 
charin, a member of the E. C. C. I1., and 
Arthur McManus, of the British Com- 
munist Party, arranging for a visit of 
Zinovief, Bucharin, and McManus to the 
Caucasus to discuss “differences in the 
English party.” These were found at the 
house of McManus, 14 St. James Street, 
Convent Garden. 

The document, of which a facsimile re- 
production is given, is as follows: 

Moscow. 
Secretary of the Exekutive Committee of the 
Communist International. 
COMRADE MacMANUs: 

Sinowjeff and myself go to Caucasus over- 

morrow. Will you with us? Wi kan not 


understand as necessary differences in the 
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english party without the language. Wenn 
you kan not, you must recomand to us one 
english comrade for this task. This ist 
“conditio sine quo non” of our effectiv work 
in the english question. 
Excuse my for this analphabetical letter, 
Your, BUCHARIN. 
Answer, please! 


Yes—I will come. But it will take a few 
more days to clear up our Delegation Busi- 
ness. 

Can I follow you on Wednesday? 

Yours, McMANUS. 

Wi kan go not over-morrow, but on 

Thursday. 


Election Campaign 


The British Communists received very 
explicit instructions in regard to the par- 
pliamentary election campaign of October, 
1924. These came from the secretary of 
the executive committee of the Commun- 
ist International at Moscow. Emphasis 
was laid on the importance of transform- 
ing the Workers’ Weekly into a perma- 
nent daily, and it was noted that Comrade 
McManus would be leaving for London 
in a few days. Among the instructions 
for the election were the following: 

Sharp criticism in principle of the con- 
duct of the MacDonald Government. The 
Imperialist character of the government 
should be unmasked. A bitter fight should 
be carried on against MacDonald’s policy 
in China, India, and Egypt. <A sharp 
fight should be conducted for the accept- 
ance of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain into the Labor Party. The adop- 
tion of bourgeois politicians as Labor can- 
didates and the rejection of old working- 
class leaders should be criticised. Active 
agitation should be conducted against the 
I. L. P. Slogans for the election cam- 
paign: “For the Anglo-Russian Treaty.” 
“Not His Majesty’s Labor Government, 
but a real workers’ government.” “Down 
with the Dawes Report.” “Put the work- 
er’s charter into effect.” “Four pounds 
per week for every unemployed worker.” 
“A six-hour day.” “For international 
trade union unity.” “A fraternization of 
soldiers and workers.” “Soldiers should 
not shoot upon workers on strike.” “Votes 
for soldiers and sailors.” 
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Russian Trade Delegation 


Section II of the Blue Book contains 
only one document, but this is important, 
as it is presented as illustrative of a par- 
ticipation of the Russian Trade Delega- 
tion and of the All-Russian Co-operative 
Society (Acros), London, in the affairs of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
It is a signed letter, dated July 15, 1925, 
from C, P. Dutt, a member of the Com- 
munist Party, who is associated with the 
Indian side of Communist Party activities, 
to Albert Inkpin, general secretary, C. P. 
G. B. It was found at 16 King street, 
and is in the following terms: 


DEAR COMRADE: I am obliged to you for 
your letter of the 10th instant, which I have 
just received on my return to London, but I 
regret that I am unable to understand the 
need either for the action taken by the or- 
ganizing bureau or for the tone of your com- 
munication. 

I was not aware that any arrangement 
in “a loose and irregular fashion” was “made 
with me by Comrade Arnot,” as I received 
my instructions to make the temporary 
change of occupation from the proper au- 
thorities of both Arcos and the delegation. 

Nor do I understand what my association 
with the colonial bureau has to do with the 
matter, since my time and facilities for work 
in that connection during the temporary 
change remain exactly as before. As for 
being “aware” of the plan for special work 
for me which “ander consideration,” I 
have not received a single communication, 
either written or oral, from the British Party 
which would make me aware of anything of 
the kind. 

In conclusion, I can only express the hope 
that, in taking steps to lay a veto on my 
lending assistance to the labor research de- 
partment, the organizing bureau was actu- 
ated solely by a desire to make the best pos- 
sible use of the service of party members and 
not from any intention of vindicating its au- 
thority, for personally I fail to see what ad- 
vantage is gained by the dislocation caused 
by its action. 

Yours faithfully, 


is 


Cc. P. Dutt. 


Financial Support from Abroad 


The third section of the papers deals 
with the finances, including receipts and 
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expenditure, of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain and of the British bureau of 
the Red International of Labor Unions. 
The documents are remarkable in their 
illustration of the dependence of these or- 
ganizations on financial support from 
abroad. On January 17, 1924, according 
to an unsigned file copy, a letter was sent 
from the British bureau, R. I. L. U., to 
Losovsky and the secretary of the mid- 
European bureau at Berlin. This pre- 
sented a budget and called attention to the 
debt facing the British bureau. The 
writer says: 

The total indebtedness of the bureau is 
£257 14s. Had we received the full amount 
promised us for the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, we would not now be burdened by 
this debt. As you will remember we were 
promised £150 per month for the six months 
ending December; that makes a total of £900. 
Then a further sum was promised for the 
wages of president and the secretary; this we 
were informed was a separate allocation. 
The wages we were advised to pay these two 
officials was £25 a month each, which makes 
a total of £300 for the six months. The 
amount we ought to have received, therefore, 

yas £1,200. What we did receive was £747, 
followed later by an allocation of $872, from 
which we realized £198 3s. 3d, a total alloca- 
tion for the six months of £945 3s. 3d. It 
will be seen from this that we received £254 
16s. 9d. less than was promised, and this 
amount would practically clear us from all 
our indebtedness. I would strongly urge 
upon you to liquidate this debt and to fur- 
ther the work of the bureau by endorsing the 
rest of the budget. The work among the 
miners is having considerable results, and, as 
you will see from Watkins’ report, we will 
have a national committee for the miners in 
being within a week or so. Among the rail- 
way men there is a big opportunity being 
presented by the threat of a strike on the 
part of locomotive men. We are doing our 
best to unite the railway workers for the 
struggle that lies ahead and to bring the 
other workers in behind them. In the case 
of the metal workers, it has been difficult to 
make any definite advance owing to the large 
number of unemployed in the metal indus- 
try, but even here there are signs of awaken- 
ing, and we feel that a considerable stride 
forward can be made if we have even a slight 
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allowance from those who are interested with 
the work of organizing the metal workers. 

May I draw your attention to the 
request for a stenographer? 


A statement of expenditure by the 
Communist Party on the General Elec- 
tion, 1924, shows that eight candidates 
were supported at a cost of £2,200. 


Lack of Funds 


Later comes a transcript copy of undated 
manuscript shorthand notes for a letter to 
Comrade Bennett, who is described as a 
representative at various times of the 
Communist International in this country, 
on a financial crisis in the Communist 
Party of Great Britain in the autumn of 
1925. This points out that when the party 
allocation for the year was made they were 
told that the amount granted was £15,000, 
and out of that they decided to allocate 
£3,000 to the Sunday Worker, leaving 
£12,000 for party purposes, The letter 
ocntinues: 

Subsequently, you told me that the only 
amount allocated to us was just over £16,000, 
and on your recommendation we agreed that 
this additional £1,000 should go to the Sun- 
day Worker. You will remember that later 
on, both after receiving the first and second 
quarter's installments, I told you that the 
amounts that had come through were con- 
siderably less than the £4,000 that we were 
expecting, and was even less in the case of 
the second quarter than in the case of the 
first. When the installment for the third 
quarter was received (it included the pre- 
liminary payment on account of the third 
and fourth quarters for the Sunday Worker), 
it was found that it was still less than had 
been received for the second quarter, and in 
order to put us right we should require to 
receive for the fourth quarter an equivalent 
of somewhere round about £4,700. But an 
allocation for the fourth quarter has now 
been received, and to our astonishment and 
concern it amounts only to $16,097 or ap- 
proximately £3,200-£3,300. 

This means that we have received for this 
year a total of round about £14,600 or £1,400 
less than what we understand was to be 
given, and upon which we have based our 
estimates. You will appreciate the abso- 
lutely disastrous position in which this has 
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placed us, particularly when you bear in 
mind that during the last three months, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to economize, 
activities in which we have engaged have en- 
tailed a considerable overspending on our 
estimates. It means that, after I have re- 
paid money that we have been compelled to 
borrow to carry on until the end of the third 
quarter, I shall have remaining out of the 
remaining £3,300 approximately £1,000. Of 
this £1,000 I have had to pay in a lump sum 
immediately £650 for the Workers’ Weekly, 
the fourth quarter’s allocation, which leaves 
me actually with only £350. Our ordinary 
normal weekly income, apart from the allo- 
cation, is estimated at about £20 a week, say 
roughly £250, between now and the end of 
the year. The £350 plus £250 makes £600, 
out of which we have to meet the whole of 
our expenditure (apart from the Workers’ 
Weekly). For the next 12 weeks, in addi- 
tion, we have outstanding liabilities amount- 
ing to round about £1,500. 

If we had received the full amount of 
£16,000, it would have been difficult to carry 
on, . but the shortage of £1,400 sim- 
ply paralyzes us because the amount this 
leaves in hand and the other income we are 
likely to get will not be sufficient even for 
the expenses of maintaining our headquar- 
ters premises and paying the wages of the 
ordinary staff. 


Police Force 


An unsigned file copy of a letter from 
the secretary of the British Communist 
Party, sent in reply to a question from the 
Glasgow District Party, states: 

I am asked to say that there is no objec- 
tion raised from members of the party join- 
ing the police force if they are thoroughly 
reliable members. Before any action is taken 
in this direction, however, it would be de- 
sirable that the records of any such members 
be carefully considered and their complete 
trustworthiness established, and there should 
be a careful list kept of them in the event 
of their signing on. A half-dozen good party 
members in the police force in the bigger 
towns like Glasgow would certainly be very 
useful. 


Mr. Saklatvala 


A letter, dated October 7, 1925, is given 
from Mr. Saklatvala to the political bu- 
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reau of the C. P. G. B. regarding the atti- 
tude of the Communist Party to the La- 
bor Party. “There is not much doubt,” 
he says, “in my mind that without drastic 
measures to build up our party we shall 
be submerged into insignificance in Great 
Britain. Parliamentary customs and tra- 
ditions have still a very great attraction 
for the masses. 


In order to overcome this we must adopt 
merciless measures to fight the Labor Party. 
We will not succeed to the point of actually 
wiping it out, but we do not require to do 
that. What we shall succeed in doing is to 
give a dangerous shaking to the parliamen- 
tary position of all the Right-Wingers, and 
it would then be their turn to patch a peace 
with the C. P. at any price, and the Left 
Wing will be forced into an open fight against 
the Right. We must appeal to the C. C. at 
Moscow to let us work temporarily along 
the lines I am suggesting. We should adopt 
the attitude that the L. P. has now deserted 
its original function and turned itself into a 
Liberal reformist group like the Irish Na- 
tional Party and that the real political cru- 
sade for socialism has been abandoned by the 
L. P.; therefore the C. P. must now set itself 
up as the only avowed anti-capitalist party 
to take such action inside and outside Parlia- 
ment as will lead to the taking over of the 
means of production and the abolition of im- 
perialistic exploitation and the consequent 
blacklegging of British and European trade 
union conditions. 

We should then in an open manner invite 
all T. U. branches that take this view to 
affiliate with the C. P. for the purpose of 
assisting in carrying out the politico-econo- 
mic struggle of the workers. With the con- 
sent of the central committee at Moscow we 
should deliberately leave the position of those 
T. U. branches to be of an indefinite and 
temporary nature. This affiliation would 
greatly weaken the position of Right Wing 
M. Pe. 


Dominion Activities 

The final section of the Blue Book con- 
tains documents dealing with the activities 
of organizations affiliated with the Com- 
munist International, including the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, in British 
dominions, colonies, and spheres of in- 
fluence abroad. These include a letter 
from the colonial department of the Brit- 
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ish Communist Party to Mr. Saklatvala, 
enclosing a memorandum by two non-In- 
dian undergraduates at Oxford University 
regarding work there undertaken among 
Indian students. This suggested the de- 
sirability of Mr. Saklatvala arranging an 
appointment with certain of those who 
would be returning to India in the course 
of a few weeks. The memorandum said 
that the 66 Indians composing the Majlis 
at Oxford might be divided into the fol- 
lowing political categories: Moderate, 18 ; 
Swarajists, 11; Socialists, 5; I. C. S. and 
I. F. 8., 20 (pledged to support the gov- 
ernment) ; unclassified, 12. 

Another letter from the colonial depart- 
ment of the British Communist Party, 
dated June 26, 1925, embodies a brief sur- 
vey of the progress made in connection 
with colonial work in India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Canada, and among African, Negro, 
and Chinese students and members of the 
Kuomintang in the East End of London. 
With regard to India, it is stated that “a 
considerable portion of our time spent 
with these Indians has been devoted to the 
preparation of a program specifically 
compiled for the various groups of work- 
ers in the big towns. This program is 
now in process of preparation and will 
cover coal, jute, cotton, and railway, the 
ultimate intention being a combination of 
these into a workers’ charter, with addi- 
tional items covering peasantry. This 
program will be used as a rallying cen- 
ter for the development of a definite la- 
bor movement in India. The three In- 
dians are now anxious to visit the U. S. 
S. R.; and we also are very anxious that 
this should take place.” 


Soviet Comment on the Blue Book 


On June 30, the Soviet Commissariat of 


Foreign Affairs, issued the following 
statement regarding the Blue Book: 


The British Government on June 24, pub- 
lished a Blue Book containing documents 
which the publishers say were seized on the 
premises of the English Communist Party 
during a search of those premises in Octo- 
ber, 1925. These facts aroused great inter- 
est and a certain alarm in the press and 
also in Labor circles. Therefore the For- 
eign Commissariat considers it necessary to 
issue the following statement: About the 
collection of documents the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be able to speak exhaustively only 
after their receipt and examination. It is 
remarkable, however, that these documents, 
which the British Government say they have 
had in their hands for nearly a year, are 
cited only now. At any rate, the Soviet 
Government emphatically declare that the 
Soviet trade delegation to England, as well 
as the other soviet trade organizations abroad 
and the soviet diplomatic apparatus, have 
absolutely abstained, and do abstain, from 
all forms of communication with foreign 
Communist parties and from any interfer- 
ence whatever in the internal political life 
of the countries in which they work. 


The Commissariat further states that 
“the British Ministers put a wrong inter- 
pretation on the ‘fraternal assistance’ ren- 
dered to British strikers by the Soviet 
trade unions when they describe it as an 
intervention in British internal affairs by 
the Soviet Government.” The Soviet 
Government, the reply continues, consider 
it inconsistent with their dignity to no- 
tice the “coarse and improper utterances 
made by British Ministers against the 
Soviet working class and Soviet organiza- 
tions.” 
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University of Leyden, Holland 


I 


NTERNATIONAL arbitration in its 

main part is one of the manifold forms 
of administration of justice; yet it differs 
from most of the other forms in one im- 
portant respect. British courts and tri- 
bunals, continental courts and tribunals, 
oversea courts and tribunals of colonial 
empires are adults; many of them even 
are well on in years. The State courts and 
tribunals and the Federal courts and tri- 
bunals in this country are full-grown since 
a century and more. Even the World 
Court at The Hague, in a sense, started in 
1922 its honorable course of life as a man. 
But not so international arbitration. It is 
not only young, but frequently behaves as 
a youth, and in some respects once in a 
while is looked upon as a baby. There- 
fore, whereas outlining the o!der forms of 
administration of justice usually can take 
the form of explaining a status, a well- 
rounded situation, outlining international 
arbitration means outlining a development 
which is still going on, slowly and grad- 
ually going on. 


II 


Once upon a time there lived, in a re- 
mote country, a family happy in two smart 
boys. When the youngest boy happened 
to get before him at meals a dish he dis- 
liked, he was too well-educated to frankly 
say so, but he quietly pushed off his plate 
in the direction of his elder brother and, 
kindly smiling said: “This is for dear 
Jimmy.” 

Now this is exactly how, in the first 
centuries of modern history, international 
arbitral tribunals and international claims 
commissions began. King James I and 
King Henry IV of France sometimes are 
praised for the fact that, as early as 1606, 
they had some sets of commercial disputes 
between British merchants and the French 
Government on the one hand and between 
French merchants and the British Gov- 


~ 


ernment on the other hand submitted by 
treaty to two groups of mixed claims com- 
missions, the “Conservators of Commerce,” 
one group in Bordeaux and other ports of 
France, the other group in London and 
other ports of England. Likewise, the 
Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, has been 
eulogized for six treaties of 1654, 1655, 
1656, 1674, with the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, France, Sweden, which submitted 
other commercial controversies to mixed 
claims commissions. It will presently ap- 
pear in what regard these precedents had, 
long afterwards, a salutary influence; yet 
in their day they were not the outcome of 
a well-considered scheme intended to pro- 
mote international justice. lt was just a 
practical method of clearing away a num- 
ber of tedious, maybe in the long run 
dangerous, disputes which did not deserve 
to detain the attention of the governments 
themselves, the trick being to do it in such 
a manner as to make the men who got the 
job feel pleased and flattered. ‘There is, 
by the way, a striking resemblance be- 
tween these ancient provisions and those 
articles of the peace treaties of 1919 and 
1920 which created a long series of arbitral 
tribunals still operating: a British-Ger- 
man tribunal, a French-Hungarian tri- 
bunal, a Greek-Austrian tribunal, an 
Italian-Bulgarian tribunal, etc. This was 
not done at Paris, forsooth, to give a new 
incentive to international administration 
of justice; the aim was merely to get rid 
of them, to turn away these controversies 
from the already overburdened conference 
tables to dear Jimmy. 

None of the old diplomatic claims com- 
missions and arbitral tribunals of this 
type had any part whatsoever in avoiding 
war or precluding war. Nor were they 
independent institutions, free from gov- 
ernmental influence, comparable to na- 
tional courts. They were not even deemed 
equivalent substitutes for diplomacy. They 
were mere executive institutions of a spe- 
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cial shape, feeling subservient, acting as 
obedient servants at the disposal of diplo- 
macy during good behavior. Diplomacy 
gave, diplomacy took away, diplomacy’s 
name was praised. 

That international arbitration in those 
times meant a different thing from what it 
means now is confirmed by an illustrious 
example. Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), the 
so-called father or founder of international 
law, a son of the Netherlands and a con- 
temporary of King Henry 1V and King 
James—Grotius, who wrote in 1625, not 
purposing to outline some phantastical in- 
ternational law for a remote future, but 
purposing to state the precepts of inter- 
national law as it stood and was a binding 
force in his day—Grotius, though advocat- 
ing everything that might promote the 
realm of justice among nations, was practi- 
cally silent on international arbitration. 
He just mentioned it in a few minor and 
incidental instances. He not even alluded 
to it in his chapter on the interpretation 
of treaties and in his paragraphs on the 
interpretation of peace treaties, where we, 
with our present-day conceptions of arbi- 
tration, would expect it. He merely advo- 
cated in six lines, out of a book of eight 
hundred pages in quarto, the advisability 
of international conferences of Christian 
princes to consider and friendly discuss 
existing disputes between these nations. 
All endeavors to make Grotius, beneficial 
though his influence may have been, the 
prophet of international arbitration as con- 
ceived nowadays, the prophet of The 
Hague Arbitration Court, the prophet of 
the World Coart, are mere fiction, mis- 
understanding what arbitration meant 
three centuries ago. 


Ill 


If such was the international arbitra- 
tion in the seventeenth and the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, how did 
this baby become a youth, even an adult, 
and why, at the same time, does it time 
and again still look like a baby? 

The clearest way to explain it will be to 
direct the attention, one by one, to three 
features of international arbitration, three 
problems, three requirements: First comes 
its independence from diplomacy and from 
the national executives; second, comes the 
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importance of the cases submitted to it; 
third and last comes the guarantee of its 
ability and disinterestedness. 


IV 


(A) The first endeavor, that of render- 
ing international arbitration independent, 
is bound up with a great name, John 
Jay’s, and with the name of a great treaty, 
Jay’s Treaty, November 19, 1794. It 
seems out of place to explain here Jay’s 
importance in the history of the United 
States and the national importance of his 
treaty, the Jay-Grenville Treaty, or, as 
his detractors liked to style it, Hamilton’s 
Treaty. May it just be recalled, in con- 
nection with the passionate present oppo- 
sition in some quarters to the World 
Court, that when, in June, 1795, the text 
of the treaty had become known, John Jay 
was burned in effigy by the mobs at Phila- 
delphia on July 4, 1795, because of this 
very treaty, which, one century later, 
stands out as a landmark in the evolution 
of international judicial organization. 
And may it also be recalled, for curiosity’s 
sake, that when the United States of 
America made this great contribution to 
international law it was 18 years old, just 
as the United States (United Provinces) 
of the Netherlands were twenty-three 
years old when Grotius wrote his first 
treatise on international law, part of which 
was soon to be published as a pamphlet 
on “The Freedom of the Sea.” If analogy 
is a sound method of reasoning, there must 
be nowadays a splendid opportunity for 
developing international law in the hands 
of either the brand-new Kingdom of 
Egypt, the brand-new Kingdom of Meso- 
potamia, or one of these numerous border 
republics of Russia, the names and num- 
ber of which it is not always easy to recol- 
lect. 

This Jay Treaty of 1794—the founda- 
tions of which were laid in April, 1785, 
and the draft of which of September 30, 
1794, went farther still than the treaty 
itsel{i—this Jay Treaty- turned over to in- 
ternational arbitration three important 
groups of disputes (as a matter of fact, 
only the last one, those of the “Spolia- 
tions Committee,” became a reality), and 
in doing so created international claims 
commissions which were not any longer of 
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the old diplomatic and subservient type, 
but of a new judicial and independent 
stamp, the equals of executive depart- 
ments, the equals of diplomacy, the equals 
of municipal courts, clothed with disinter- 
estedness. No collection of modern arbi- 
tral awards but begins with the results of 
Jay’s Treaty; no history of modern arbi- 
tration but starts from the endeavor of 
John Jay. 

This, of course, cannot mean and does 
not mean that from 1794 onward an en- 
tirely new era of arbitration begins, break- 
ing with the past. On the contrary, there 
followed a struggle of some seventy or 
eighty years between the old mixed claims 
commissions and old arbitration tribunals 
of the diplomatic type, on the one hand— 
not highly regarded, not highly spoken of, 
deeming themselves under the command of 
their governments, feeling weak and un- 
certain, deprived of self-reliance—and the 
new type of tribunals and commissions, on 
the other hand. Great Britain, which, 
along with the United States, was the most 
efficient promoter of international arbitra- 
tion, even Great Britain used to show its 
dislike and distrust, for instance, by ex- 
pressly reserving its liberty of action in 
case a specific tribunal might fail in per- 
forming its duty (a provision as odious as 
unnecessary), and as late as 1868 the 
United States, in entering on an arbitra- 
tion “compromise” with Peru, thought fit 
to state that this arbitral proceeding 
should not be anyhow construed as a bind- 
ing precedent (strange form to show sym- 
pathy). But gradually the old types faded 
and dwindled, the new types grew and 
prospered; and when, in 1899, the first 
Hague Peace Conference met, convoked by 
the Czar, the long struggle had been won 
already by the new type of commissions 
and tribunals; the conference—Andrew 
D. White being the first American dele- 
gate—in its well-known treaty on peacea- 
ble settlement of international disputes 
(now replaced by a similar but improved 
treaty of 1907) just registered and em- 
bodied the results and experiences which 
already had prevailed. 

In what consisted the new achievement 
of this Hague treaty? In the beginning 
it ofter. has been ridiculed because it did 
not bring universal peace, nor even uni- 
versal administration of justice, between 
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nations. It brought merely a permanent 
bureau or secretariat (registrar’s office), 
a permanent governing board (under the 
chairmanship of the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister), a set of rules of procedure or 
adjective law, and a list of court members, 
appointed by each of the several high con 
tracting parties to a maximum of four per 
country and now containing some one hun- 
dred and sixty names; “not a court, but 
just a directory,” its opponents said. In 
cases submitted to this Arbitration Court 
for decision the tribunal counts either 
three, five, seven, etc., court members, or 
even one court member as sole arbitrator. 
Its great practical advantage consisted in 
its relative preparedness. If two nations 
have quarreled a long time without reach- 
ing a settlement, the fewer matters they 
have to agree upon in accepting arbitration 
the better. The importance of The Hague 
Arbitration Court, however, was not only 
in its relative preparedness, but especially 
in its entailing to members a stamp which, 
once for all, precluded their being consid- 
ered as subservient of, or dependent on, 
national executives, or as open to national 
interferences in the performance of their 
tasks. Of course, the World Court has a 
greater amount of preparedness; it prac- 
tically is sitting, in full session or in com- 
mittee, all the year round, and has a stamp 
of higher ability, as its members are 
elected by the joint nations at Geneva and 
not appointed by national governments 
severally. On the other side, The Hague 
Arbitration Court is more flexible than the 
World Court, less rigid, authorized to take 
into consideration, along with interna- 
tional law, political advisability, affording 
a real influence on the organization of each 
tribunal to the parties concerned, and 
being therefore helpful and useful for 
the settlement of difficulties of a rather 
delicate character. Before the war this 


court tried a dozen cases, since the 
war a few more, and at this very 
moment the United States and the 


Netherlands are litigants before it (by 
way of written briefs only, not by oral 
arguments) about an island just halfway 
between the Philippine Islands and the 
Netherlands Indies, the island Miangas 
(or Palmas), lodging on its odd square 
miles some 650 inhabitants. For this 
pending lawsuit the tribunal from The 
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Hague Court, at the wish of the contend- 
ing parties, consists of one man, but a big 
man—that Swiss court member who hap- 
pens to be the President of the World 
Court, Dr. Mahuber. 

It may be well to add, by way of ex- 
planation, that international claims com- 
missions are just arbitral tribunals of a 
special type (one of the parties being an 
individual, or a government espousing the 
claim of an individual) ; the peace treaties 
of 1919 and 1920, indeed, styled their 
claims commissions “arbitral tribunals.” 
The old type of these commissions, not yet 
abandoned, is that of two commissioners 
who decide, when they agree, plus an um- 
pire who decides when the commissioners 
disagree ; the newer and better type is that 
of a commission of three, the “umpire” 
being converted into a “presiding commis- 
sioner.” The taste in olden times, both 
for claims commissions and other tribu- 
nals, was in favor of having the third or 
fifth member appointed by the two or four 
national arbitrators; the newer and better 
type is to have him appointed by agree- 
ment between the two governments them- 
selves, or by a third government, or by a 
competent individual of undisputed au- 
thority. 

(B) The second important feature of 
international arbitration relates to the 
number and quality of the cases before it. 
It is obvious that the success and influence 
of international claims commissions and 
arbitral tribunals largely depends upon the 
quantity and weight of the law suits heard 
and decided: are we entitled to state that, 
in fact, once the equivalence of arbitral 
tribunals with national courts had been 
recognized, governments proved willing to 
turn over for decision to them great issues 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ? 

In answering this question we must be 
cautious in order to avoid misapprehen- 
sions, in order not to lead ourselves astray. 

No doubt it was a great step toward the 
victory of modern arbitration when a long 
series of controversies (of minor contro- 
versies even) were submitted. Between 
1869 and 1876 a judicial mixed claims 
commission, instituted by the United 
States and Mexico, saw filed with its secre- 
tariat some 2000 claims to an amount of 
$550,000,000; the Belgian senator, La 
Fontaine, who compiled in a book (not a 


good one) the arbitral decisions made be- 
tween 1794 and 1900, styles the creation 
of this commission the most important 
contribution to international justice in the 
last century. Perhaps a confirmation of 
the well-known human habit of overcharg- 
ing may be inferred from the fact that 
this commission awarded not even $5,000,- 
000 on the $550,000,000 claims. In 1923 
the two countries created another judicial 
commission of the same character, even 
more resembling the organization of na- 
tional courts; this commission now has 
some 3500 claims before it. 

No doubt there have been, on the other 
hand, submitted to arbitral settlement dis- 
putes which, in a sense, might have cre- 
ated war; and here again Great Britain 
and this country led the way. Yet, within 
one hundred and thirty years, such cases 
were quite exceptional. 

The turning point in this connection is 
not 1794, but 1871; and the great name 
here is not John Jay’s, but that of the 
treaty of Washington, 1871, and of the 
Geneva arbitration, 1872, on the Alabama 
claims—the Alabama being a Confederate 
cruiser, allowed to be fitted cut in Eng- 
land during the Civil War. In November, 
1864, a private citizen of this country, one 
Thomas Balch, called at the White House, 
and saw President Lincoln about it, and 
in a long interview suggested to lay the 
Alabama case before an arbitration court. 
The President said: “A very amiable 
idea—not possible just now—the millen- 
nium is still a long way off;” but at the 
end of the conversation he said (and is 
not this typical for Lincoln?) : “Start your 
idea; it may make its way in the end, as 
it is a good one.” The story contains a 
lesson. November, 1864, a Geneva arbi- 
tration was, by so farsighted and unbiased 
a man as President Lincoln, deemed chi- 
meric ; and before six years and six months 
had elapsed—May, 1871—the treaty was 
signed. Will present-day prophets ever 
learn to be prudent in their forecasts ? 

This Geneva arbitration, unhappily, 
never since has been surpassed as to its 
organization and procedure. The tribunal 
consisted of five members, two—the mi- 
nority—appointed by the parties (for this 
country Charles Francis Adams) and 
three—the majority—by neutral powers; 
and, besides winning honor for itself, it 
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won for international arbitration an es- 
teem as high as that enjoyed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. An- 
other really important case was the 
Behring Sea arbitration, 1892, between 
the same two countries, in which case the 
tribunal counted seven members, four— 
the majority—for the parties (John Har- 
lan and John Morgan for the United 
States) and three—the minority—ap- 
pointed by neutrals. And a recent third 
important law suit, again between Eng- 
land and the United States, was the North 
Atlantic Fisheries case, heard before The 
Hague Court in the summer of 1910; the 
tribunal then consisted again of five mem- 
bers, three neutral members (one from the 
Netherlands) and two for the parties (for 
this country, George Gray). 

Now, in 1911, President Taft and Sec- 
retary of State Knox tried to outdo the 
treaty of Washington of 1871. They ne- 
gotiated both with England and France, 
and submitted to the Senate two general 
arbitration treaties pursuant to which the 
high contracting parties obligated them- 
selves to submit all their judicial contro- 
versies, none excepted, to arbitration in 
case diplomacy had proved unable to settle 
them; but the Senate refused to ratify 
the treaties in their original form and 
they were dropped. The Geneva protocol 
of October, 1924, attempted a similar pro- 
vision for all disputes between the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations; but this 
protocol was not ratified either. Again 
the Locarno treaties of October, 1925, try 
to attain this end for a small group of 
European nations; these treaties are still 
waiting for their ratification. The new 
spirit seems on its way coming, but it ad- 
vances slowly. 

Shall we deeply regret these disappoint- 
ments? Of course we shall. And yet, 
another aspect seems of greater impor- 
tance. The greatest thing needed is the 
confidence of both nations and govern- 
ments in this manner of settling contro- 
versies. Once this confidence is secured, 
the rest of the development will follow. 
It doubtless would have been a great step 
forward if, pursuant to the proposal of 
The Hague committee of international 
jurists of 1920 (with Elihu Root on its 
board), the World Court had been clothed 
in its statute with obligatory jurisdiction 
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between nations. It also would have proved 
a great incentive to legally organizing the 
family of nations, if general arbitration 
treaties of the Taft-Knox treaties type 
had been ratified and multiplied. It would 
have been a wise thing if The Hague 
Treaty of 1907 on the peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes had inserted a chapter on 
mixed claims commissions and on inter- 
national private claims by individuals ver- 
sus states, and if obligatory jurisdiction 
had been provided for in this connection 
too. But the main thing for claims com- 
missions, for arbitral tribunals and for the 
World Court itself is to deserve and gain 
by their ability and impartiality a similar 
confidence as civilized modern countries 
place in their benches, in their national 
courts. 

One impediment, however, on the path 
of international arbitration must one day 
be removed. The value of any general 
treaty stipulating obligatory arbitration 
depends upon the certainty that, once a 
judicial controversy arises which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy itself, the matter will 
be turned over to a tribunal. In order to 
secure this effect The Hague Treaty of 
1907 on international disputes has devised 
some able provisions for having the “com- 
promise” of submission of the case settled 
even when one of the parties is unwilling 
or reluctant ; provisions, by the way, which 
might be given a much greater utility of 
use were made of the existence of the 
World Court for settling what the parties 
neglected to settle. The Senate of the 
United States, however, interprets the 
American Constitution so as to desire that 
even under a general and obligating arbi- 
tration treaty ratified by this country, any 
specific “compromise” for a specific dis- 
pute falling within the terms of such 
treaty needs again to be ratified by the 
Senate and cannot be settled if the Senate 
is opposed to it; which means that for all 
other countries a general arbitration 
treaty contains a binding duty to arbitrate, 
whereas for the United States it contains 
a duty merely so far as the Senate is will- 
ing to practically enforce this duty. In 
1911 President Taft had to point out— 
and others did so before and after him— 
that in fact such an interpretation deprives 
arbitration treaties between the United 
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States and other countries of their binding 
character. 


V 


(C) Now suppose, arbitration tribunals 
and international claims commissions had 
succeeded in becoming the equals of na- 
tional courts, and suppose even cases of 
vital importance and long ranges of cases 
of minor importance had come before these 
tribunals and commissions—could the 
world, then, feel satisfied? It could not, 
but for a third indispensable item: a right 
choice of arbitrators and claims commis- 
sioners, able, impartial (disinterested, de- 
nationalized) and efficient. The desider- 
atum at first sight looks obvious; yet ite 
recognition and realization took several 
centuries, and are not yet secured by far. 

Why has this development of interna- 
tional arbitration been hampered so much ? 
Partly because of a doctrine which held 
that international law knows of no sub- 
jects but states (governments); that it 
cannot deal with individuais, and must 
ignore them. In our present field this 
doctrine meant that state controversies 
could only be submitted to other states 
or their equals: to a king, an emperor, a 
president, a pope. So, it really went in the 
middle ages; so it was with the federated 
Swiss cantons (three, eight, thirteen) 
prior to 1291; so it was with the thirteen 
sovereign states of this country under the 
articles of confederation (article IX). So 
it remained between countries during a 
great part of the nineteenth century: we 
had arbitrations by the Queen of Spain or 
of England, by the emperor of France, by 
successive kings of the Netherlands, etc. 
The result was perfectly disappointing ; 
all of these awards by state representa- 
tives were bad, some of them were ex- 
ceedingly bad. It is easy to imagine why. 
A king or president cannot and does not 
feel free, unfettered, in his arbitration 
work; he has plenty of reasons not to be 
disobliging to one or to both of the parties 
not to give them a rebuff; he is aware of 
the fact that if his award displeases or is 
defective, it will be imputed to his coun- 
try, that his country’s reputation neces- 
sarily gets implicated in the matter; his 
usual advisers are trained much better to 
handling executive and diplomatic busi- 
ness than handling judicial business. The 
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result, therefore frequently, was that the 
king or president thought safe to decide 
like a sphinx or an ancient oracle would 
have decided, and that there even are 
royal awards of which it is difficult to 
make head or tail. 

Federal republics had the same experi- 
ence. The Swiss cantons suffered from it 
until, as early as 1291, they trusted with 
the decision of their disputes a board of 
individual men. The United States suf- 
fered from it until, by the constitution of 
1787, it trusted with the cognizance of 
State controversies a bench of individual 
men, the Supreme Court, without any in- 
terposition of the States themselves. Quite 
so, international arbitration did not be- 
come safe until the right to decide was 
passed over from governments to denation- 
alized (internationalized) individuals. 

This evolution too was slow. One 
method to reach the end was that of en- 
trusting not the king or president him- 
self, but an internationalist to be selected 
by such king or president from among his 
nationals. Another method, and an event- 
ful one, was that of choosing as an arbi- 
trator the Senate (government) of the 
Free City of Hamburg or the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council: a choice which proved as 
excellent and satisfactory as the choice 
of kings had been bad, and practically re- 
vealed the advantages of having thorough 
individuals on the bench. A third method 
was that of applying to State disputes the 
precedents from the day of King James, 
or Cromwell, or John Jay, mentioned 
above. And so, along with the old system 
of choosing a king or president as arbi- 
trator—the President of the United 
States, 1925, gave an award in the Tacna- 
Arica dispute between Peru and Chile; 
and ever since 1909 there is pending be- 
fore the King of Italy a controversy on 
the Island of Clipperton, between Mexico 
and France,—the new system of having 
five or seven or three or one individual 
as arbitrator is carrying the day. The 
provisions relative to The Hague Arbitra- 
tion Court are built entirely on the latter 
system ; and the peace treaties of 1919 and 
1920 introduced an excellent innovation 
by providing that the presiding member of 
the tribunals they instituted should be 
appointed, in case the parties did not 
agree, not by a king or president—as was 
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the fashion—but by so competent and dis- 
interested an authority as the President 
of the World Court at the time being. 


VII 


Reviewing the results we see that equal- 
ity of arbitration tribunals or claims com- 
missions with national courts has practi- 
cally been secured ; that submission of dis- 
putes to competent individuals has largely 
been secured ; that submitting of cases of 
vital importance or long ranges of minor 
cases is still exceptional. 

Where are, at the present hour, to be 
found the boards available for interna- 
tional jurisdiction ? 

The Peace Palace at The Hague, Mr. 
Carnegie’s donation, lodges (a) the World 
Court which is always present; (b) the 
secretariat and the governing board of The 
Hague Arbitration Court; (c) time and 
again tribunals from the Arbitration 
Court (unless they decide to sit else- 
where), chosen from its list of some one 
hundred and sixty members pursuant 
either to a general arbitration treaty or 
only to a specific “compromis” ; (d) other 
international tribunals which ask and ob- 
tain the hospitality of the Peace Palace 
and the help of the secretariat of the Ar- 
bitration Court (as they often did; the 
last instance being that ef the “arbitral 
tribunal of interpretation” between the 
Reparation Commission and the German 
Government, March, 1926). 

Arbitral tribunals of arbitrators chosen 
outside of The Hague Court may meet 
anywhere on earth. 

International claims commissions and 
arbitral tribunals for claims between indi- 
viduals and States may meet anywhere on 
earth ; so far none of these has applied for 
the hospitality of the Peace Palace. 

A general record office for all specimens 
of international arbitration does not yet 
exist. The Peace Palace library at The 
Hague, however,—an institution quite 
apart from The Hague Arbitration Court 
and the World Court, though under the 
same roof,—tries to collect everything 
pertaining to the matter. 
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This valuable development of interna- 
tional arbitration during the last one hun- 
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dred and thirty years—who were those 
that brought it about? 

It largely proceeded from new ideas, 
new spiritual currents; such spiritual cur- 
rents on the face of the earth as it is 
much easier to furnish with a caption than 
to explain. 

But in not less a measure it proceeded 
from the activities of men: men who gave 
their incentives to practical improvement 
and extension of arbitration—men who, 
as excellent arbitrators, won confidence for 
the institution, achieving for arbitration 
what John Marshall achieved for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—men 
who expounded what had been attained in 
this field and what stands unaccomplished 
before us—and men who voiced the ideal 
and foresaw its fulfillment. May for each 
category one name suffice. 

A man who has devoted, and still de- 
votes his life to promoting the cause of 
international arbitration and of other 
forms of international administration of 
justice is James Brown Scott, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A man who stood out as an interna- 
tional arbitrator was the late Louis Ren- 
ault, of Paris, who died in 1914, in the 
gloomiest period of the war. 

An author whose treatises on arbitra- 
tion are richer and clearer perhaps than 
those of any one else is the Paris professor 
and Greek statesman Politis, who recently 
published his lectures on the subject at 
The Hague Academy of International 
Law (delivered in the peace palace) in an 
attractive and illuminating book in French 
styled “La justice internationale” (Inter- 
national administration of justice), 1914. 

And the man who voiced, who foresaw? 
It was not Grotius, as has been explained 
already ; it was not Jefferson, nor Jay, nor 
Kent, nor Marshall, nor Story. The man 
who voiced the principle of international 
arbitration in its grandeur was a quite 
modest citizen of this country, yet a fa- 
mous one—none more famous—who was 
not an international lawyer, not even a 
lawyer, not a prophet, perhaps one who not 
even so much as heard of Grotius’ name 
and of his book. When the first Congress 
of the United States was to be informed 
about the situation of the eastern boundary 
dispute with Great Britain (the north- 
eastern boundary dispute, as it used to be 
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called afterwards), President Washing- 
ton, in his message to the Senate of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1790, added these far-reaching 
words: “In my opinion, it is desirable 
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that all questions between this and other 
nations be speedily and amicably settled.’ 
May we listen, may all nations listen, tc 
this venerable voice. 





WAR DANGER IN EUROPE 


By R. N. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 


(Epitor’s Note.—The following article ap- 
peared originally in the Vossische Zeitung of 
serlin. We publish it here in a translation 
made for the Reference Service on Interna- 
tional Affairs of the American Library in 
Paris.) 


UROPE is on the threshold of a new 

war. Today, in 1926, the war dan- 
ger in Europe is greater than it was twelve 
years ago. As in 1914, when there scarcely 
was a European politician desiring war, 
though they were all preparing for it, so 
today there is hardly a politician who 
wants to see the return of war, though the 
events taking place in Europe, when seen 
from a historical point of view, constitute 
the prelude to a new war, which may break 
out at any moment. 

This fact is denied officially and semi- 
officially for several reasons. It is chiefly 
the lack of courage that keeps people from 
looking straight at the facts and from 
clearly understanding and judging the 
danger that hangs over us. Ramsey Mac- 
Donald has rightly called Locarno the 
Coué policy: People hope that peace will 
really be maintained by the constant repe- 
tition of the phrase “Peace is assured.” 
But in the end this system leads to a dan- 
gerous self-deception and to a sinful de- 
ception of others. A day will come when 
Europe will wake up from this auto-sug- 
gestion and find herself before the alter- 
native, either to begin war again or banish 
this danger and destroy the present Euro- 
pean system by a general revolution. 

It would be ridiculous to consider this 
war danger as unavoidable. It can be 
avoided with a minimum of judgment, 
good will, and initiative. The only ques- 
tion is whether official Europe has this 
necessary minimum. 

Whether the war breaks out or not de- 
pends, under the present circumstances, on 
incidents. Neither war nor peace is cer- 


tain. The only thing that is certain is the 
danger of war that will continue as long 
as Europe maintains her present course. 

Western Alsace-Lorraine seems to have 
found a permanent solution at Locarno. 
But at least a dozen new Alsace-Lorraines 
have arisen in eastern Europe. 

This dozen of Alsace-Lorraines lie on 
the small territory between Germany and 
Italy on the one hand and in Russia on the 
other hand. It is in this voleanic zone of 
Europe that all European wars since 1871 
have taken place; namely: 

Russo-Turkish war, 1877. 

Serb-Bulgarian war, 1885. 

Greco-Turkish war, 1897. 

Balkan war, 1912. 

World War, 1914. 

Russo-Polish war, 1920. 

These new Alsace-Lorraines are: 

1. Memel question. 

2. Wilna question. 
Danzig and the Corridor question. 
Upper Silesian question. 
Western Ukrainian question. 
German-Czech question. 
Hungarian border question. 
8. Southern Tyrol question. 
9. Italo-Yugoslav question. 
10. Albanian question. 
11. Macedonian question. 
12. Bessarabian question. 
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To this is to be added, as a special prob- 
lem, the question of the Austrian Ansch- 
luss. 

These questions are not all of equal im- 
portanace. Some of them offer an imme- 
diate danger of war ;-others represent only 
a source of lasting national hatred and 
distrust. But in all these regions one finds 
a feeling of insecurity and the conviction 
that either the system or the frontiers 
must be changed. 

To the national chaos in this region is 
now added a political chaos. 
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The original great idea of Masaryk and 
Venizelos, to make the stretch of land be- 
tween Finland and Greece a federation of 
States, was frustrated. In place of it 
arose the Little Entente and a series of 
separate treaties, which are designated as 
treaties of friendship, neutrality, guaran- 
tee, and alliance and which have spread 
over eastern Europe a network of mutual 
obligations. In these treaties are included 
the agreements between the members of 
the Little Entente and Poland, Austria, 
Italy, and France, the Baltic and Balkan 
agreements, the Locarno agreements, the 
Berlin treaty between Germany and Rus- 
sia, and the League of Nations pact. 

This chaos of treaties, alliances, and 
semi-alliances creates a situation which is 
more dangerous than the situation in 1914, 
when the two great systems of the Triple 
Alliance and the Entente stood opposed to 
each other. At that time it was the ob- 
scurity and uncertainty of the treaty obli- 
gations that were an important cause for 
the outbreak of the war. 

The main safeguards against the out- 
break of a war are the general impoverish- 
ment of Europe on the one hand and the 
war experience on the other. 

The general impoverishment of Europe 
is, without ary dobut, the only element 
that has prevented until now the outbreak 
of a European war. But this obstacle is 
not insurmountable. 

The security of European peace is like- 
wise based on war experiences ; but the two 
wars that have been fought since the World 
War warn us against having confidence in 
this element. The strong anti-military 
propaganda in Europe since the World 
War is opposed by an even stronger propa- 
ganda in favor of idealizing war and war 
fame of each nation. 

The war danger is increased by the 
growing up of those generations which 
have not fought in the World War, but 
have experienced the war enthusiasm and 
which, in an adventurous spirit, would 
not hesitate to go to war, that has been 
described to them in their childhood and 
school days in ideal colors. In this con- 
nection is to be noted the psychological 
phenomenon that the human instinct of 
self-preservation forgets the odious and 
sad quicker than the beautiful. This the 
heroic side of war has left on many war- 
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riors a stronger impression than has the 
tragic side. 

Another peace guarantee that did not 
exist in 1914 is the League of Nations. 
The League proved last year that it is 
capable of preventing a war between small 
States of Europe, but it also showed that 
it was not sufficiently strong to check the 
imperialism of the great Powers of Eu- 
rope, and that it has different measures 
for the weak and the strong. It is still 
clearly remembered how the League sur- 
rendered its moral arms before Poland in 
Wilna, before Italy in Corfu, before Great 
Britain in Mosul. Therefore the guaran- 
tee of peace through the League of Na- 
tions has to be judged for the present with 
much skepticism. 

The mere fact that in Europe nearly 
every State cultivates more intensively the 
relations with the neighbor of its neighbor 
than with the latter constitutes a constant 
danger of war. We see this dangerous con- 
stellation in the alliance of France with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, in the alliance 
of Czechoslovakia with Yugoslavia, in the 
pacts of friendship between Germany and 
Russia and between Italy and Spain. 

Ententes constitute a permanent menace 
to a Power which lies between two allied 
States and is not a party to their agree- 
ment. Only the adherence of the latter to 
the pact of friendship between its two 
neighbors can lead toward a real and per- 
manent security of peace. 

The match for the eastern European 
powder barrel is Bessarabia. As long as 
this question remains unsolved, European 
peace will remain unstable. The interna- 
tional position of Bessarabia is a paradox; 
Roumania annexed it, but Russia does not 
recognize the annexation and regards it as 
an illegal occupation. England and 
France share officially the Roumanian 
point of view; Germany and Italy do not. 
Should, therefore, an insurrection break 
out in Bessarabia, and Russia send her 
troops across the Dniester to support it, 
such an action would be considered, from 
the English and French standpoint, as a 
Russian aggression. From the German- 
Italian standpoint it would be regarded 
only as an attempt by Russia to clear her 
territory from foreign occupation, there- 
fore not an aggression. 

The German-Russian treaty binds Ger- 
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many to a strict neutrality, while the Pol- 
ish-Roumanian treaty compels Poland to 
declare war on Russia in such a case. 

If Italy prohibits the passage of troops 
and ammunition, France will have only 
the sea passage through Danzig and Salo- 
niki for sending support to her eastern 
allies. And it is very questionable if such 
aid could come in time. Poland would 
then probably prefer to have Germany an 
open enemy rather than a neutral neigh- 
bor, so as to make sure of French aid by 
land (through southern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia). On the other hand, a 
failure of Poland in her conflict with Rus- 
sia would immediately call forth an attack 
of Lithuania on Wilna and most probably 
an attempt of German volunteers to take 
possession of Danzig. This would provoke 
a German-Polish war, which would auto- 
matically become a Franco-German war. 

Thus the question of Bessarabia can 
plunge Europe into a new war at any 
time. 

The second acute war danger lies in 
Italy, who does not make a secret of her 
imperialistic and military aspirations and 
who points out the necessity of territorial 
and strong political expansion. 

It is not certain yet in which direction 
this Italian pressure is aiming and 
whether this imperialism is directed chiefly 
at Africa, Asia, or Europe. It is certain, 
however, that this open Italian imperial- 
ism means a strong element of insecurity 
for Europe, and that an incident or a 
crime can lead any day to the most far- 
reaching consequences. 

If, for instance, Miss Gibson, who made 
an attempt on Mussolini, were a Tyrolese, 
a Serb, a Greek, or an Albanian, we prob- 
ably would be having a war now in south- 
ern Europe. 

Thus any madman can plunge Europe 
today into a new war. So unstable is Eu- 
ropean peace—only seven years since the 
end of the World War. 

These two examples show the dangers 
to European peace and the necessity of an 
immediate reform of the European system. 

All European Powers which realize this 
danger and desire to prevent it ought to 
come together as soon as possible to a pan- 
European conference and work out a col- 
lective treaty on the following basis: 

1. Obligatory arbitration system, the 


application of which is guaranteed by all 
signatory Powers; solidarity against any 
Power that refuses arbitration or violates 
an arbitration decision or attacks any 
European State. 

2. Dissolution of all political agree- 
ments concluded between European States 
in favor of the pan-European collective 
agreement. 

3. Pan-European Minorities Commis- 
sion, pan-European Colonial Agreement, 
and Economic Entente. 

No State should be forced to sign this 
pan-European peace pact; but the adhe- 
sion to it should be open to all European 
States, including England and Russia. 

If, as might be expected after the Gen- 
eva experiences, England and Russia can- 
not or do not desire to join this pact, 
measures should be taken toward the ex- 
tension of the Locarno agreement with 
England on a pan-European basis. A sim- 
ilar agreement of friendship should be 
concluded with Russia on the basis of a 
final solution of the Bessarabian question. 
For Europe must understand at last that 
this question is not a local conflict between 
Russia and Roumania, but is a European 
question of first importance, and nothing 
can be omitted that might bring about the 
speedy and final solution of it. Should a 
compromise fail, Europe ought to accept 
the loyal offer of Russia to solve the Bes- 
sarabian question by a plebiscite. 

It is evident that such a radical measure 
of solving European questions is difficult, 
but it is the only way to peace. 

The road now followed by Europe leads 
to war. European peace has not returned 
since the World War. We live in a condi- 
tion between war and peace, but not in 
peace. What we experience now is the 
continuation of war, only in a different 
form. We are still the scene of economic- 
political warfare. This bloodless warfare 
can change any day into a bloody one. 
The inertia of Europeans is stronger than 
their fear. They are drifting toward war, 
not because they are warlike, but because 
they are blind. Only when airships laden 
with poisonous bombs will bombard their 
cities will they realize what has happened, 
what they could have avoided. They will 
then try to turn history back and see how 
they could avoid this senseless misery and 
suffering. But it will be too late. 
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THE SECRET PEACE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
VIENNA AND WASHINGTON 


By STEPHEN OSUSKY, 
Czechoslovak Minister to Paris 


(EpitTor’s Note.—-The réle played by Colo- 
nel House behind the scenes of the World 
War diplomacy, recently disclosed in part 
through the publication of his “Intimate 
Papers,” obscured the smaller, but none the 
less important, parts played by several other 
unofficial observers stationed by President 
Wilson in various parts of Europe. Perhaps 
the most outstanding of these lesser advisers 
of the War President was Prof. George D. 
Herron, whose activities are still more or less 
obscure and must necessarily remain so for 
some years to come, since, shortly before his 
death in the autumn of 1925, he left his 
papers to the Hoover Foundations in the 
University of California, with instructions 
that they are not to be made public for 
twenty years. An interesting light on Pro- 
fessor Herron’s war activities has been, how- 
ever, recently shed by the publication in Slo- 


vakia (Brno, 1925), of a pamphlet, written 
by his friend and former collaborator in 
Switzerland, Dr. Stephen Osusky. Dr. 


Osusky is a Slovak-American from Chicago, 
who went to Switzerland in 1916 as a repre- 
sentative of the Slovak League and became 
there the head of a press and intelligence 
office maintained by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council during the last two years of 
the war. Since 1918 he has been the Czecho- 
slovak Minister to Paris. The following ex- 
cerpt from Dr. Osusky’s pamphlet is taken 
from a translation published in the London 
Slavonic Review.) 


AVING been a witness of the events 

which took place behind the scenes 
and decided the destiny of nationals, I 
feel that it may not be unprofitable to 
attempt a brief summary—pending a de- 
tailed narrative based upon the archives 
of the White House in Washington—of 
the principal negotiations conducted by 
Mr. Herron during the war. 

The German emissaries were very nu- 
merous, and it is worth mentioning that 
most of them came from those university 
circles to which President Wilson and his 
confidant, Mr. Herron, belonged. This 
may not have been a mere accident. It 
may be that the Germans imagined that 
men of academic standing would more 
easily come to terms with men whose out- 
look was also academic. Of these agents, 
the most notable were Professors de Fiori, 
Quidde, Foerster, and Jaffe; but there 


were also politicians like Herren Scheide- 
mann, Konrad Haussmann, and Payer, 
the former German Vice-Chancellor. They 
came to Switzerland at various periods of 
the war, but, whenever the discussion took 
a serious turn, it became apparent that 
their aim was, not peace in the abstract, 
but a certain peace in the concrete. With 
some of them the attempt to reach an 
agreement was resumed, not once or twice, 
but three or four times or even oftener, 
but always with the same negative result. 
For the moment, however, it is not of the 
German emissaries that I propose to write, 
nor of the Hungarians, such as Count 
Michael Karoli and Prof. Oskar Jaszi. 
I restrict myself to the negotiations be- 
tween Professor Herron and Professor 
Lammasch as delegate of the Emperor 
Charles. 

It was on January 24, 1918, that Count 
Czernin delivered before the Austrian del- 
egation a speech which had been previously 
announced day by day for a whole week. 
It had been awaited with great interest, 
since it was certain that he would reply 
to the “Fourteen Points” which President 
Wilson had enunciated on January 8. 
Czernin began by warning his audience 
against illusions: “The fruit of peace can- 
not ripen in 24 hours.” None the less, he 
was convinced that peace was approaching 
and that a general agreement would be at- 
tained, provided that Austria-Hungary 
could persevere in her assistance. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s offer strengthened him in 
this conviction ; and there could, therefore, 
be no question of immediate acceptance of 
his proposals in every detail, since in that 
case all negotiations would become super- 
fluous. 

Czernin declared that these proposals 
met the views of Austria-Hungary to a 
considerable extent, and he mentioned the 
points which she would gladly accept. 
While remaining faithful to her Allies, 
she would accept the passage regarding the 
abolition of secret diplomacy—-though 
Czernin did not conceal his doubts as to 
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the practicability of this demand—and 
also the passage regarding the freedom of 
the seas. He was also ready to rule out all 
economic wars in the future and declared 
himself in favor of general disarmament. 
As for Russia, the Habsburg Monarchy 
had already shown its desire to live on 
good terms with her, and, as for Italy, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania, he re- 
ferred to his own speeches in the Hun- 
garian delegation. He was an advocate 
of a League of Nations according to the 
principles proclaimed by President Wil- 
son, and accepted the creation of a Polish 
State including the territories inhabited 
by the Poles. On the question of na- 
tionalities he spoke as follows: “Politely, 
but resolutely, we reject advice as to the 
manner in which Austria-Hungary should 
be administered at home. In the whole 
world there is no more democratic parlia- 
ment than that of Austria. Parliament 
in agreement with other constitutional 
factors has the sole right of deciding 
Austria’s internal affairs.” 

He then invited President Wilson to 
urge the Allies to state the conditions un- 
der which they would enter into negotia- 
tions ; but at the same time he hastened to 
warn the Allies against a prolongation of 
hostilities, since this would lead Austria 
to put forward severe terms. The exam- 
ple of Italy, he argued, should serve as a 
warning. 

Finally, he suggested that, where his 
opinion differed from that of the Presi- 
dent, a direct discussion would clear up 
doubts and bring together the divergent 
points of view. “Seeing that there is no 
conflict of interest between America and 
Austria-Hungary, any exchange of views 
between the two Powers might be a begin- 
ning for personal negotiations between all 
the other belligerent States.” Replying to 
an interpellation, Czernin also stated that 
while his speech was being delivered the 
text was already in the hands of President 
Wilson. 

This open invitation to the President 
caused a great sensation in Switzerland, 
especially among Allied diplomatists, and 
all kinds of rumors as to peace negotia- 
tions between Vienna and Washington be- 
gan to circulate. Within 24 hours the 
names of the Austrian plenipotentiaries 
were being whispered, and a day later still 
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there were people who claimed to know the 
proposals which Austria-Hungary would 
make at the Conference. A little later 
still the initiated were able to assert under 
seal of secrecy that they had seen one 
night a mysterious personage leaving the 
American Legation. Of course, the num- 
ber of “well-informed” persons was very 
great. Whoever could pretend to have any 
kind of relations with the American Lega- 
tion in Bern or its chief agents was closely 
watched, and his every movement or ges- 
ture had a secret meaning. 

Mr. Herron, living in Geneva, often 
went by train to Bern to visit the United 
States Minister, Mr. Stowall, or his first 
secretary, Mr. Hugh Wilson. Every time 
Herron took this journey he noticed the 
same figure, and soon came to realize that 
the mysterious traveler always placed him- 
self in the next compartment. When 
sometimes he went by car as far as Nyon 
or even Lausanne and entered the Bern 
train there, he again saw the same person 
waiting for him. One day he resolved to 
invite him into his compartment and start 
a conversation with him. He asked him 
without ceremony what he hoped to get 
out of these constant journeys. The un- 
known replied, “We fail a thousand 
times—we know that quite well; but the 
thousand and first time we learn things 
which are worth our trouble.” 

One day outside the villa of Professor 
Herron at Geneva a man who bore a re- 
markable resemblance to him was found 
murdered with his pockets turned inside 
out, and at the inquest it was established 
that nothing had been stolen from him. 
These two anecdotes show that in Switzer- 
land there were peopie with eyes at the 
back of their heads and able to hear the 
grass growing. The disappointment was 
correspondingly great when the rumors of 
negotiations with Austria-Hungary were 
not confirmed. 

At this time the well-known Dutch paci- 
fist, Baron Jong van Beek en Dong, came 
to Switzerland and was the object of close 
interest, being known to be a messenger 
from the Central Powers and to have 
visited more than one personage of some 
importance on the Allied side. Consider- 
able attention was also given to the fact 
that at a forthcoming meeting of Catholic 
dignitaries at Ziirich the Cardinal Primate 
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Csernoch of Hungary, Monsignor Giess- 
wein, Professor Lammasch, and Herr 
Erzberger were to be present. They came, 
conferred on ecclesiastical topics, and then 
wended their way homeward. 

Meanwhile the public were quite un- 
aware than an event of capital importance 
had taken place at the Castle of Hofgut, 
at Gumlingen, not far from Bern, which 
belonged to Dr. Muehlon, the former man- 
ager of the Krupp Works. On the morn- 
ing of February 3, 1918, two cars arrived 
at the castle, the one containing Professor 
Lammasch and Cardinal Csernoch, the 
other Professor Herron. Here, in a 
locked room, Lammasch explained to Her- 
ron that he brought a confidential mes- 
sage from the Emperor Charles for Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Lammasch began by remarking that it 
would be useless to present it to the Secre- 
tary of State, Lansing, because the latter 
knew him personally, having collaborated 
with him at various congresses of interna- 
tional law. Referring to Count Czernin’s 
speech of January 24, he hinted that it had 
been dictated to the Foreign Minister by 
the Emperor himself. He readily ad- 
mitted that this pronouncement was not 
yet all that it should be, but hoped that 
Herron would realize the difficulty of pub- 
licly saying any more under the present 
circumstances. The Emperor now de- 
sired to lay his plans confidentially before 
the President. As a first step he asked the 
President in one of his forthcoming 
speeches to allude to Czernin’s statement 
and to treat it as a new departure in Aus- 
tro-Hungarian policy, proving an ap- 
proach to American views and a definite 
desire for peace. The Emperor would 
then address a letter to the Pope, express- 
ing his desire to regroup the various peo- 
ples under his rule and to guarantee their 
liberty and autonomous development 
within the framework of the Dual Mon- 
archy, as suggested in the Fourteen Points. 
In this way the Jugoslavs of the monarchy 
would form an independent group, the 
Poles of Galicia another, the Czechoslo- 
vaks a third, Transylvania a fourth, the 
Austrian-Germans a fifth, the Italians a 
sixth, while Trieste would become an in- 
ternational free port. This letter of the 
Emperor would not enter into details. 
These would be left for a preliminary 
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agreement with President Wilson and for 
the final Peace Conference. But though 
he would prefer not to commit himself to 
geographical definitions, he was ready to 
formulate the principle himself. Besides, 
he would assure the Pope of his firm and 
enthusiastic suppert of mutual disarma- 
ment and the formation of a League of 
Nations, resting on the principles ex- 
pounded by President Wilson. 

The Emperor, Lammasch added, was 
anxious to reach agreement, not only on 
these various points, but also on the pro- 
cedure to be adopted at the Peace Confer- 
ence. His wish would be that the Confer- 
ence should begin by founding the League 
and dealing with disarmament. The vari- 
ous national problems would then assume 
a different aspect, and at the League every 
nation would have the right to be repre- 
sented. The moment this principle of na- 
tional representation was accepted there 
would no longer be any need to raise the 
question to what State this or that group 
belonged. It would become a secondary 
question, and the settlement of certain de- 
tails of a geographical nature would be 
greatly facilitated. 

The Emperor asked the President to 
propose all this to him as a condition of 
peace, and he gave his word as Emperor 
that he would accept it. He would then 
invite Germany to conclude peace, making 
it clear to her that he on his side accepted 
the American conditions. Germany, he 
argued, would not dare to refuse; and, 
even if she did, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and all southern Germany would range 
themselves on the Austrian side. If, con- 
trary to all expectation, Germany persisted 
in refusing peace, Charles was ready to 
make a separate peace. Such was his plan 
for building a bridge between Vienna and 
Washington. 

This concluded the first conversation. 
The message was so important that the 
two delegates separated in order to leave 
Herron time to think it over calmly and 
estimate its value. It seemed to him to 
have certain points in its favor; and Pro- 
fessor Lammasch, who was its real in- 
spirer, naturally tried to lay stress upon 
them, while reminding his listener of the 
complex ethnographical and economic sit- 
uation of Austria-Hungary, especially in 
Bohemia. In point of fact, the Emperor 
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was promising to grant his peoples auton- 
omy, of course within the framework of 
the monarchy. He also consented to their 
being represented in the League of Na- 
tions, which was to be a real society of 
peoples and not a society of States recog- 
nized internationally. What more could 
they ask? In the Fourteen Points, Wilson 
only asked that Austria-Hungary would 
guarantee an autonomous development—a 
claim which was fully met by Charles’ 
plan. Moreover, the Austrian offer made 
possible the realization of a plan specially 
dear to President Wilson, namely, that of 
a general peace reached by way of a sepa- 
rate peace with Austria-Hungary.* 

Besides, Herron knew that Lammasch 
had held out to the young Emperor the 
possibility of creating a vast empire in 
eastern Europe, over which he would 
reign. Lammasch was well aware that in 
Allied countries a plan had been conceived 
of counterbalancing a too-powerful Ger- 
many by a large Austria-Hungary, strong 
enough to command her respect; and he, 
therefore, hoped that his scheme would 
appeal to the Allies, and that, in their own 
interest, they would give their support to 
his sovereign. 

On the other hand, this design would be 
regarded as an efficacious means of defense 
against the growing menace of Bolshevism. 
Would the small peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary, if they succeeded in obtaining the 
independence which their leaders claimed, 
be capable of organizing themselves against 
the Bolsheviks? Were not those who lis- 
tened to their claims preparing for the fu- 
ture the Bolshevization of Europe? 

Professor Herron was conscious of the 
enormous responsibility which rested on 
him. On the one hand, he saw a nation 
beginning to collapse under the weight of 
suffering and misery. He heard desperate 
appeals arising to him from the abyss of 
war, and he felt all their anguish as only 
one so sensitive and humane as he could 
feel. But, just because he put such con- 
siderations higher than all else, he was 


* As early as February, 1917, Wilson was 
trying to detach Austria-Hungary from Ger- 
many; and even before the notorious negotia- 
tions of Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, Mr. Page 
pressed this idea upon Mr. Lloyd George in 
the President’s name. See Walter Page’s 
Life and Letters, Vol. III, pp. 365-74.—Eprror. 
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not to be deceived. He saw farther and 
deeper; Charles’ plan was there before 
him, but he wanted to look at it from every 
angle and explore its origins and the mo- 
tives which had dictated it. 

The Emperor asked the President to 
adopt the former’s plan as his own and to 
address it to Austria as the peace condi- 
tions of the White House. What was con- 
cealed by this diplomatic pitfall? Why 
did the Emperor not wish to announce his 
plan himself on the responsibility of his 
own State? He obviously was influenced 
by tactical reasons, perhaps even by rea- 
sons of principle. It is not the victor, but 
the vanquished, who asks for peace. 
Charles did not wish to appear before the 
world as one whose strength was failing. 
He knew what results might follow for 
the morale of his peoples. 

Moreover, Herron knew the attitude of 
the Austrian-Germans and of the Magyars 
toward the non-German and non-Magyar 
races of the Danubian Monarchy ; he knew 
this too well not to detect in the procedure 
suggested by Charles an attempt to evade 
responsibility before German and Magyar 
public opinion. 

Finally, he asked himself, Is it prudent 
to suppose that the Emperor is genuinely 
desirous of carrying out such a plan? It 
is true that he makes promises, but is there 
anything in the history of his dynasty to 
justify confidence in their fulfillment? 
In 1848, when the Habsburgs needed Slo- 
vak help against the Magyars, they prom- 
ised Joseph M. Hurban to protect the 
rights of the Slovak people against their 
oppressors; but when the Magyars had 
been beaten and Hurban claimed the ful- 
fillment of the Imperial promise, the same 
Habsburg ordered his arrest. In 1861 and 
1865 the Habsburgs made promises to the 
Czech people; in 1870-71, under the 
Hohenwart ministry, when things were go- 
ing badly for them, they promised the 
Diet of Prague to respect the rights of the 
historic lands and of the people of Bo- 
hemia, and to seal this undertaking they 
pledged themselves to be crowned as kings 
of Bohemia. The promise was never kept. 
Were these new promises to President Wil- 
son merely Habsburg promises? Such 
was the problem for Professor Herron. 

And then why did Charles and Lam- 
masch so carefully avoid precise “geo- 
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graphical details”? What seemed to them 
a secondary matter was exactly what 
seemed to Herron the very symbol of this 
tragic war, the symbol of a struggle for 
personal liberty and for the collective lib- 
erty of national groups. He was pained to 
see that Lammasch, despite his erudition, 
despite his generous impulses, had failed 
to grasp the true significance of the World 
War. The Emperor felt his throne to be 
crumbling; he saw the old world on the 
point of yielding to a new world; and both 
he and his adviser, instead of helping it 
into being, seemed content to exploit it. 
Herron’s dispatches to the President 
show that Charles reminded him of Con- 
stantine, who embraced Christianity in 
order to stifle it. He was indignant at the 
way in which Charles in his confidential 
letter spoke of “his peoples” and at the 
way in which he proposed to grant them a 
spurious liberty, which would only serve to 
attach them more closely to his throne. 
He knew that never had so much been ex- 
pected from any nation as from Americe 
today. Had, then, President Wilson, in 
whom such boundless confidence was 
placed, the right to allow himself to be led 
to the Peace Conference? Supposing it 
were convoked, what would happen if 
Charles of Habsburg did not keep his 
word? Could the Allies be counted upon 
to reopen hostilities in order to enforce it? 
The news that such a conference had been 
summoned would create the impression 
that the war was at an end; their powers 
of resistance would be undermined; auto- 
cratic Germany would profit by this to im- 
pose its will. Such was the risk to be 
avoided. And then had the President the 
right to deceive the hopes of peoples yearn- 
ing for their delivery? Had he the right 
to destroy their faith—the faith which had 
led the American nation into war? 
Herron’s struggle with his own con- 
science was a desperate one. But the con- 
clusion which he reached was that the 
bridge which Charles desired to build be- 
tween Vienna and Washington would not 
lead Austria-Hungary on toward the fu- 
ture, but America back toward the past. 
On February 4 Herron again met Lam- 
masch at Hofgut and explained to him his 
ideas. The world might obtain justice 
without peace, but never peace without jus- 
tice. Justice is not a mere phrase, but 
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life itself. If the Emperor believes in it, 
let him show it to his peoples, who de- 
manded it, and to the Allied Powers, who 
had proclaimed it. Let him invite the na- 
tions of his empire to regard themselves 
as free to organize themselves according 
to their own wishes. Herron warned him 
against half-measures and compromises. 
When a supreme political decision has to 
be made, there can be no bargaining. He 
made it quite clear that he expected of the 
Emperor a gesture which would require 
immense political and moral courage ; but, 
he added, the Catholic faith of a crowned 
apostolic king would inspire him with the 
strength needed for such a gesture. Pro- 
fessor Lammasch, too, as an apostle of 
catholicism, would draw from his faith the 
strength needed to convince his master. 

Herron fully realized the difficulties 
which the Emperor might encounter— 
alike among the Magyars, the Germans of 
Austria, and the Prussians; yet those 
which actually confronted him at the mo- 
ment were not really greater than those 
which this proposal might provoke. 

For the first time in his life Lammasch 
found himself face to face with a new po- 
litical conscience, with that new world 
which was coming to birth and of which 
Herron had at first been the prophet and 
was now the intrepid champion. His con- 
science was roused. He promised that he 
would try to convince the Emperor of the 
need for taking this great initiative. All 
that he asked was that President Wilson 
should, in whatever form, but publicly, 
take notice of Czernin’s speech, which the 
Emperor himself had dictated. Herron 
promised to submit his request to the 
President and to give it his backing. 

The American Congress was much sur- 
prised when, on February 11, a quarter of 
an hour before the sitting opened, the 
President announced that he was going 
to read a message. An hour earlier the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing himself, 
had not been aware of the President’s in- 
tention. 

In this message the President replied to 
Czernin’s speech. After expressing satis- 
faction at so prompt a reply to his mes- 
sage of January 8, he noted that it was 
couched in very friendly terms, and con- 
tinued: “The Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister finds in my statement a suffi- 
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ciently encouraging approach to the views 
of his own government to justify him in 
believing that it furnishes a basis for a 
more detailed discussion of purposes by 
the two governments.” Alluding to Czer- 
nin’s statement that his speech was in Wil- 
son’s hands before it was delivered, he 
said: 

In this I am sure that he was misunder- 
stood. I had received no intimation of what 
he intended to say. There was of course no 
reason why he should communicate privately 
with me. I am quite content to be one of his 
public audience. 

Seeing and conceding, as he does, the essen- 
tial principles involved and the necessity of 
candidly applying them, he naturally feels 
that Austria can respond to the purpose of 
peace as expressed by the United States with 
less embarrassment than could Germany. 
He would probably have gone much farther 
had it not been for the embarrassments of 
Austria’s alliances and of her dependence 
upon Germany. After all, the test of whether 
it is possible for either government to go any 
farther in this comparison of views is simple 
and obvious. 

The principles to be applied are these: 

1. That each part of the final settlement 
must be based upon the essential justice of 
that particular case and upon such adjust- 
ments as are most likely to bring a peace that 
will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and provinces are not to be 
bartered about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty, as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now 
forever discredited, of the balance of power; 
but that 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in 
this war must be made in the interest and 
for the benefit of the populations concerned, 
and not as a part of any mere adjustment or 
compromise of claims among rival States. 

4. That all well-defined national aspirations 
shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded them without introducing 
hew or perpetuating old elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time 
to break the peace of Europe, and conse- 
quently of the world. 


Thus President Wilson took prompt and 
public note of Count Czernin’s speech in 
accordance with the Emperor’s request 
through Professor Herron. 
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Soon afterward Lammasch invited Her- 
ron to visit Vienna in order to have a per- 
sonal discussion with the Emperor and let 
him know that every preparation had been 
made to enable him to journey incognito. 
Herron was authorized by the President to 
accept the invitation, but first of all he 
waited for a reply to the suggestions which 
he had laid before Lammasch. Though 
resolved to maintain at all costs his rela- 
tions with Vienna and so to make heard 
the voice of the new world, he did not as 
yet see any advantage in such a journey. 

The reply came at last, but it was not 
that which Herron had suggested. It was 
a new edition of the old demand: Lam- 
masch urged the President to adopt the 
Emperor’s plan as his own. Herron re- 
plied that States and international under- 
standings rest, not upon written agree- 
ments, but upon confidence ; and this con- 
fidence in their Emperor the peoples of 
Austria -Hungary had lost, and not only 
they, but the Allied and Associated peo- 
ples also. So long as he had not recovered 
it, it would be difficult to enter upon any 
diplomatic negotiation with him. Let the 
Emperor announce openly and without 
ambiguity to the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary that each of them is free to take its 
destiny into its own hands. This is the 
sole way for him to recover the confidence 
of the world. 

At this answer Charles and Lammasch 
realized that, unless they conceded their 
just demands to the peoples of the mon- 
archy, they would not obtain peace. None 
the less, they did not dare to take the great 
decision. Lammasch’s voice grew steadily 
weaker, though it was never altogether 
silent. 

On May 29, 1918, Lansing declared 
that the national aims of the Czechoslo- 
vaks and Jugoslavs had the full sympathy 
of the American Government. On Sep- 
tember 2 President Wilson recognized the 
Czechoslovaks as in a state of war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and their 
National Council as a de facto govern- 
ment. Finally, on September 14, the new 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
Count Buridn, addressed to all the bellig- 
erents a request for armistice and peace 
At this moment Herron raised his voice 
strongly at Washington. “So far as the 
Allied and Associated Powers are con- 
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cerned, Austria-Hungary no longer exists ; 
to recognize it as a political unit, to nego- 
tiate with it under whatever form, would 
be to disavow all our previous declarations 
and all the acts of the United States and 
to take a step back both morally and po- 
litically. America can henceforth treat 
with the States which beg her to free them 
from the Habsburg and Magyar yoke. In 
recognizing Austria-Hungary’s existence 
and negotiating with her, America would 
begin to turn the German military defeat 
into a victorious German peace. May God 
protect America at this difficult hour !” 
On October 14 Lammasch promised 
Herron that the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary were about to receive their liberty. 
Herron naturally transmitted this prom- 
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ise to President Wilson, but not without 
adding that he was still convinced that to 
negotiate with Austria-Hungary would be 
equivalent to betraying the cause for which 
the American nation was fighting. 

On October 18 President Wilson replied 
to Count Burian, declining to treat with 
Austria-Hungary and affirming that the 
Czechoslovaks and other peoples had the 
right to decide upon their own fate. 

On October 28 Count Andrassy, the 
last Foreign Minister of the monarchy, in- 
formed President Wilson that he was in 
agreement with the ideas expressed in his 
last note as to the rights of the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary, and especially the Jugo- 
slavs and Czechoslovaks. But the hour had 
already passed. 





RUSSIA’S FIRST REVOLUTION 
By LEO PASVOLSKY 


LITTLE over one hundred years ago, 
on December 26 (14), 1825, Russia 
was shaken by the first revolutionary at- 
tempt to overthrow the rule of the Tsars. 
On that day about 2,000 officers and men 
of the Imperial Guards marched from 
their barracks to the Senate Square, in St. 
Petersburg, formed their ranks in battle 
array, and demanded the establishment in 
Russia of a constitutional government in 
the place of an autocracy headed by Nich- 
olas I, who on that very day became Em- 
peror of Russia. 

They were swept out of existence by the 
artillery which the Tsar sent against them. 
Many of them fell on the Senate Square. 
Many of them were arrested and punished 
by death or penal exile. They perished in 
vain, so far as their particular effort was 
concerned. But their hopeless struggle 
was the first spark of the conflagration 
that finally burst out in full flame almost 
a hundred years later—and consumed in 
its fury, not only the throne of the Tsars, 
but also the whole of old Russia. 

Curiously enough, this first Russian rev- 
olutionary outbreak was a distant echo of 
the great French Revolution, and the ideas 
that pervaded it were strongly colored by 
influences that were engendered by the 
growth of republicanism on the American 
side of the Atlantic. It was essentially a 





movement of officers, a revolution from the 
top. The triumphant march of Russian 
armies across Europe in hot pursuit of 
Napoleon’s Grande Armée had brought the 
younger members of the commanding 
staffs of these armies in direct touch with 
a new world. The victorious Allies were 
re-establishing in Europe legitimist orders 
and dynasties overturned by the Corsican, 
but underneath this reaction in which they 
participated enthusiastically the younger 
tussian officers felt at work social forces 
and ideas the very existence of which had 
been a closed book to them. 

When they returned to Russia, the con- 
trast between Russia and western Europe 
must have shocked them more than ever. 
Political reaction ruled in the west; but 
underneath it there was a fermentation of 


ideas, an uncrushable ebulition of social 
forces. Political reaction gripped Russia, 


too; but underneath its military despotism 
the soul of the people was dead. Out of 
this contrast grew the idealism of Russia’s 
first revolutionaries, the Decembrists. 
Ten years of groping finally resulted in 
the creation, toward the end of the reign 
of Alexander I, of two revolutionary or- 
ganizations of a purely military character 
organized by officers belonging to some of 
the noblest families of Russia. One of 
these organizations, the northern, drew its 
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strength from the Imperial Guards sta- 
tioned in the capital. The other, the 
southern, drew its strength from the ar- 
mies of the south. The northern group 
was less radical than the southern. It 
wanted the establishment of a limited 
monarchy. The southern, under the guid- 
ance of the greatest of Decembrist leaders, 
Colonel Pavel Pestel, was distinctly re- 
publican. 

The opportunity for the movement came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Alexander 
died on December 1, 1825. (New-style 
calendar is used throughout this article; 
the old-style one, used in Russia, was in 
the nineteenth century twelve days behind 
the new.) He died childless, and the 
throne passed, in the line of succession, to 
his brother Constantine, who was at the 
time Viceroy of Poland. But shortly be- 
fore his death Alexander had prevailed 
upon Constantine to abdicate the throne 
in favor of the youngest of the three 
brothers, Nicholas. This abdication and 
Alexander’s manifesto changing the suc- 
cession were to be made public only after 
the Emperor’s death. 

Alexander’s death occurred in the city 
of Taganrog, in the south of Russia. As 
soon as the report of it reached St. Peters- 
burg, Constantine was proclaimed Em- 
peror, and the government took an oath 
of allegiance to him. Under the pressure 
of his advisers, Nicholas, too, took the 
oath. Constantine refused to accept the 
throne. In spite of that, however, when 
the Council of State met on December 9 
it refused to accept Constantine’s abdica- 
tion, even after Alexander’s posthumous 
manifesto was read to it. 

“The dead have no will,” announced the 
Minister of Justice in formulating the 
Council’s attitude in the matter. The 
Council took formal oath of allegiance to 
Constantine, and a messenger was sent to 
Warsaw to inform the new Emperor of his 
accession to the throne. Constantine de- 
layed his reply for sixteen days, and Rus- 
sia had an “interregnum with two Em- 
perors.” Finally came his final abdication 
in favor of his brother. 

Then Nicholas decided to act. On the 
morning of December 26 he assembled in 
the Winter Palace the commanders of all 
the Guards units stationed in St. Peters- 
burg, read to them Constantine’s latest ab- 
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dication, and demanded from them an im- 
mediate oath of allegiance to himself. 
When the assembled commanders acknow]l- 
edged him Emperor, Nicholas rose to his 
full, immense height, and thundered at 
them: 

After this you answer me with you heads 
for the maintenance of order in the capital. 
As for me, if I shall be Emporer for but one 
hour, I will show the world that I am worthy 
of it. 


The commanders returned to their 
units. But the Moscow regiment refused 


to follow its commander in acknowledging 
the new Emperor. With shouts, “Long 
live the Constitution,” the soldiers of this 
regiment marched out of their barracks 
and proceeded to the Senate Square. They 
were joined by several other detachments, 
and over 2,000 troops formed their ranks 
on the square. 

All this was in accordance with previ- 
ously formulated plans. The northern or- 
ganization decided to act during the period 
of the interregnum. By that time its ideas 
were quite in line with those of the south- 
ern group. The plans envisaged a mili- 
tary uprising, in the course of which the 
troops were to seize the palace and the 
fortress, depose the dynasty, establish a 
provisional government of three men, and 
begin preparations immediately for the 
convocation of a popularly elected con- 
stituent assembly, which was to establish a 
new political order. Prince Troubetskoy 
was chosen supreme commander of the 
military forces and dictator of the city. 

And it was at the time when the revo- 
lutionary troops were assembled on the 
Senate Square that occurred one of those 
curious accidents which so often change 
completely the whole trend of affairs. The 
confusion that reigned in the capital was 
so complete that for several hours the city 
was entirely at the mercy of the revolu- 
tionists had they only acted. But for some 
mysterious reason, unexplained to this day, 
Prince Troubetskoy never appeared before 
the troops he was to command. Whether 
it was treason or cowardice that caused his 
defection, precious hours were lost in wait- 
ing for him. Two other leaders were pres- 
ent, Ryleyev and Bestouzhev. But Ryleyev 
did not have his uniform on and refused 
command on that account, while Bestouz- 
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hev, a naval officer, could not command in- 
fantry. 

Until late that afternoon the revolution- 
ary troops remained on the Senate Square, 
and Nicholas had ample opportunity to 
gather his forces. His first move against 
the revolutionists was to attack them with 
a regiment of cavalry. When this attack 
failed, the infuriated Tsar ordered a bat- 
tery of artillery to be brought up to the 
square, and the chances of a successful rev- 
olution were lost forever. By 10 o’clock 
that night the Senate Square was empty, 
save for the dead and wounded, whose 
blood had dyed its flagstones. 

A thorough search was immediately in- 
stituted for the leaders of the movement, 
and many arrests took place. Orders were 
also sent to the army of the south for the 
arrest of the leaders of the southern group. 
When these later arrests took place, some 
of the troops revolted and some 700 of 
them marched north, hoping to attract to 
their ranks other army units. They were 
met, however, by a whole division of loyal 
troops, and after a whole day’s battle were 
scattered to the four winds by artillery 
fire. 

The uprising was over. The trial of the 
Decembrist leaders began in the summer 
of the next year. Pestel and four others 
were sentenced to be quartered; 31 men 
were sentenced to be beheaded; 85 were 
ordered into penal exile. The court sen- 
tence was changed, however. The five 
principal leaders were ordered hanged ; all 
the other death sentences were commuted 
to penal exile. 
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The executions took place on the night 
of July 12-13, 1826, on the rampart of the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. Three 
of the nooses slipped off the prisoners’ 
necks, and the execution had to be gone 
through again. One of the three, Mura- 
viev-Apostol, broke his leg when he fell 
out of the noose. When he was brought 
back tc the scaffold, he said: “Poor Russia; 
they do not know even how to hang you 
properly here.” 

Superbly heroic in its conception, if piti- 
fully inconpetent in its execution, the De- 
cembrist revolution was over. The future 
“Gerdarme of Europe” was firmly on the 
throne. Shortly after the uprising he said 
to the French Ambassador: “The leaders 
of the conspiracy will be treated without 
mercy or pity. Not for them will I use 
my prerogative of clemency. I must give 
this lesson to Russia and to Europe.” And 
for thirty black years he continued teach- 
ing this lesson, until Europe rose against 
Russia. Nicholas began his reign in the 
blood that flowed on the Senate Square in 
St. Petersburg; he ended it in the much 
larger streams of blood that gushed over 
Balaklava and Sebastopol. 

Russia’s first revolutionary attempt was 
from the top of the social ladder. Her 
final revolutionary convulsion came from 
the nethermost depths of the masses. A 
century of struggle intervened, a century 
of blood. And who knows whether or not 
Russia has already paid her full toll of 
pain? 


MELANCHOLY 


*Twas mid of the moon but the night was dark with rain, 
Drops lashed the pane, the wind howled under the door; 
For me, my heart heard naught but the cannon roar 

On field of war, where Hell was raging amain: 

My heart was sore for the slain— 

As when on an Autumn plain the storm iays low the wheat, 
So fell the flower of England, her golden grain, 

Her harvesting hope, trodden under the feet 


Of Moloch, Woden and Thor, 


And the loving kindness of Christ held in disdain. 
My heart gave way to strain, renouncing more and more. 
; —Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of England. 
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WAR DEBT CONTROVERSY 


(Note.—Following are the principal docu- 
ments in the recent controversy between 
British and American Treasury officials re- 
garding the nature of the British war debt; 
also the text of the open letter addressed to 
the President of the United States by M. 
Clemenceau. ) 


I. Secretary Mellon’s Letter to Mr. F. W. 
Peabody, Dated July 14 

Dear Sir: By reference from the President 
I have your letter of June 30, 1926, urging 
cancellation by the United States of the 
so-called war debts. Your arguments are 
confused, but I believe your points can be 
fairly summarized as follows: 

1. As a legal proposition. Taking into 
account the message of President Wilson, 
the debates in Congress, and the First Lib- 
erty Loan Act authorizing advances to our 
allies, the United States made a gift and not 
a loan and neither party expected repayment. 

2. As an equitable proposition. Advances 
were made while the Allies were fighting 
our battle for us and before we could put 
an adequate military force in the field, and, 
therefore, the loans represent part of the 
cost to us of the war and should be canceled. 

3. As a charitable proposition. America 
being wealthy and prosperous and the Eu- 
ropean countries being poor and heavily 
taxed, we should, in the interest of humanity, 
cancel the debts. 

The initial authority for the advances to 
foreign governments occurs in the First Lib- 
erty Loan Act, passed just after we declared 
war. As a lawyer, you know that the in- 
terpretation of legislation unambiguous on 
its face is determined from its language and 
not from expressions in debates on the floor 
of the Congress. But even ignoring this rule 
of construction, a reading of President Wil- 
son’s message and of the debates shows no 
ground for your arguments. The most that 
can be said of any expression you quote is 
a willingness on the part of the speaker to 
make the loans even if our debtors may 
not be good risks. This is far from an 


intention to make a gift of the advances. 
Let us, however, consider the act itself. 

The law is declared to be “for the purpose 
of more effectually providing for the national 
security and defense and prosecuting the war 
by establishing credits in the United States 
for foreign governments.” A reading of sec- 
tion 2 is convincing that loans and not sub- 
sidies were intended. The United States is 
authorized to purchase at par the obligations 
of foreign governments. 

As to rate of interest and other essentials, 
the foreign governments’ obligations are to 
have the same terms and conditions as United 
States obligations (Liberty bonds) issued un- 
der the authority of the act. Arrangements 
are to be made for purchasing the foreign 
government obligations and for the subse- 
quent payment thereof before maturity. If 
United States bonds are converted into bonds 
bearing a higher interest rate, the obligations 
of foreign governments are likewise to be 
converted. 

In section 3 of the same act the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to receive on 
or before maturity payment of the foreign 
government obligations; to sell the obliga- 
tions at not less than the purchase price, 
and to apply the proceeds of any payments 
made on account of the obligations to the 
retirement of the debt of the United States. 

It is clear that when the advances were 
made to our Allies they knew and we knew 
they were loans, not gifts. From the time 
of the original advances to date no respon- 
sible authority in the United States Govern- 
and each 
has 


ment has suggested cancellation, 
of our debtor nations, except Russia, 
recognized the debt created by the advances 
and has offered to pay. The only question 
for discussion in each settlement has been 
the extent of the capacity of the debtor to 
make payment of an acknowledged liability. 

Your second proposition is that the Allies 
held the line with men until we could de- 
liver an army, and therefore cash advances 
made during this period by the United States 
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were our contribution to the general cause of 
the war and should be canceled. 

I shall not dispute with you the exact 
date when we became an effective force on 
the western front nor as to the time or ex- 
tent of our service at sea. We will assume 
America, as you infer, contributed nothing 
military or naval to the common cause, but 
only gave financial support. Even then you 
will have to admit that advances made to 
our Allies after the armistice, when the war 
was over, cannot be considered as a contribu- 
tion pending effective entry into battle or as 
saving American lives, 

We can eliminate at once, therefore, loans 
made entirely after the armistice to Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Austria, Armenia, and 
Rumania. The Allies to which we did make 
advances while the war was on are England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, and Russia. 
As the figures I shall give will show, if we 
admit your argument is sound, England alone 
is concerned. 

The debt settlements have been negotiated 
on the basis of the capacity of the particular 
debtor to pay. None could pay its signed 
obligations as called for by their terms. 
Accordingly payment of the principal had to 
be extended, and the period of sixty-two 
years set in the British agreement has been 
followed in all other agreements. If the deb- 
tor nation paid the United States a rate of 
interest on the postponed installments equiva- 
lent to the cost of money to us, we would 
receive in present value payment of the full 
debt. 

Since, however, such an interest rate is 
beyond the capacity of any of our debtors 
to pay, the United States has, of necessity, 
accepted less than the full value of the debt 
to the extent the interest to be received under 
the settlement is below the cost of money 
to the United States, now about 4%4 per 
cent. 

Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the debtor nation, the debtor has 
received a concession in its debt to the ex- 
tent the interest to be paid by it is below 
the cost of money to the debtor. The obliga- 


tions taken by us from our debtors carry 
the interest rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
Since this rate is less than most of the 
debtor nations now have to pay for money, 
the rate of 5 per cent is certainly a fair 
measure of the real burden put upon them 
by the settlements. 
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Let us see what relation the burden of 
our debt settlements bears to our loans after 
the armistice. In this way we can determine 
accurately our real contribution in money to 
the joint cause of the war. 

In the case of England, post-armistice ad- 
vances with interest amounted to $660,000,- 
000 and the present value of the entire debt 
settlement is $3,297,000,000. It must be re- 
membered that England borrowed a large 
proportion of its debt to us for purely com- 
mercial as distinguished from war purposes 
—to meet its commercial obligations matur- 
ing in America, to furnish India with silver, 
to buy food to be resold to its civilian pop- 
ulation, and to maintain exchange. Our 
loans to England were not so much to pro- 
vide war supplies as to furnish sterling for 
home and foreign needs and to save England 
from borrowing from its own people. 

France’s after-the-war indebtedness with 
interest amounts to $1,655,000,000. The set- 
tlement negotiated by Ambassador Berenger 
with the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion has a present value of $1,681,000,000. 

Belgium’s post-armistice borrowings with 
interest were $258,000,000 and the present 
value of the settlement is $192,000,000. In 
addition, Belgium has a share of the German 
reparations sufficient to pay her pre-armistice 
debt to America. 

With Italy the situation is similar. Its 
post-armistice indebtedness with interest is 
$800,000,000, and the present value of its 
debt settlement is $426,000,000. 

It is the same as regards Serbia. 

In view of these facts, in what respect do 
you still believe America has been unfair to 
its Allies? 

The statement is made in your letter that 
the French debt settlement takes annually 
about 60 per cent of the German reparation 
payments which France is to receive. I be- 
lieve you are not correctly informed. France, 
in addition to reparations already received 
from Germany, is to be paid, under the 
Dawes plan, 52 per cent, of a maximum 
reached three years from now of 2,500,000,- 
000 gold marks ($625,000,000) after certain 
charges, about $300,000,000 annually. The 
maximum annual payment required of 
France under our settlement is $125,000,000, 
reached after the sixteenth year. 

I think you will find that the reparations 
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receivable from Germany by Belgium, France, 
and Italy are more than the payments those 
nations have agreed to make on their indebt- 
edness to both the United States and to Eng- 
land. 

I come now to your third proposition: That 
to preserve our self-respect and retain the 
affection of foreign nations for America we 
must as a charity cancel the debts. A cred- 
itor is never popular, but a debtor without 
credit is not in an enviable position. Eng- 
land’s prompt and courageous attitude, when 
first of all others it sought a settlement of 
its debt, seems to me to have been rewarded 
in her present sound financial position, a 
rock in the turbulent seas of monetary in- 
stability now washing on over the other al- 
lied nations. Are you so sure that your 
policy of cancellation will mean a happier 
future for a world which will only continue 
to trust those who keep a promise once 
made? 

When cancellation of debts is viewed from 
the standpoint of the United States, you 
fail to recognize that the Debt Commission, 
the President, and the Congress are not in 
their individual capacities according to senti- 
ment, but are trustees for those they rep- 
resent, the American people. If these foreign 
debts are canceled, the United States is not 
released from its obligation to pay the very 
bonds which were sold to our citizens to make 
the advances to the foreign governments. We 
must collect through taxation from our peo- 
ple if our debtors do not pay to us what they 
can. 

You call this a “specious reason,” but 
nevertheless, again as a lawyer, you must 
know the duty of a trustee. Were these 
trustees as certain as you seem to be that 
their cestui que trust, the American people, 
demand a cancellation of the debts, it is 
within the province of popular government 
to carry out that mandate. But neither gen- 
erally from the people, the press, nor at all 
from the chosen representatives of the people 
in Congress has come this demand. 

I have, as have you and every other good 
citizen, a profound sympathy for the coun- 
tries suffering from the after results of the 
great war which we in America have to a 
large extent escaped. But I feel that a 
recognition of their external obligations by 
the European nations and an undertaking 
bravely to meet them within their capacity 
as each country has done is a moral force 
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of great service to permanent prosperity in 
the world. 

I cannot agree with you that England is 
on the edge of destruction. It is most sound 
of heart, as its recent solution of a general 
strike has shown to all. Other countries 
are in monetary difficulties, but the very 
acuteness of the disease has brought a clear 
understanding of the causes and of the proper 
remedies. Dark as the financial sky now 
appears, I believe Europe is today closer to 
a permanent sound solution of its economic 
troubles than at any time since the war. 
The danger is there, but with it the courage 
to fight. I do not despair of Europe. Very 
truly yours. 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Frederick W. Peabody, Esq., Counselor at 
Law, Ashburnham, Mass. 


II. Statement Made by the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Com- 
mons, July 19 

I must refer to the statement which is 
attributed to Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, in the news- 
papers this morning, because I think it would 
be a great pity if misunderstanding should 
arise on these points. Mr. Mellon is reported 
to have said in a statement which I under- 
stand was a written statement: “It must be 
remembered that England borrowed a large 
proportion of the debt for purely commercial 
as distinguished from war purposes to meet 
commercial obligations maturing in America, 
to furnish India with silver, to buy food to 
resell to the civilian population, in order to 
maintain the exchange. American loans to 
England were not so much to provide war 
supplies as to furnish sterling for home and 
foreign needs and to save England borrowing 
from her own people.” There really is a 
complete misapprehension of the facts of 
the case, and so serious is this misapprehen- 
sion that it makes me almost doubt the au- 
thenticity of the passage which I quote. But 
what are the facts? 

We are only dealing with the period after 
the United States came into the war. There 
were no loans before then between the gov- 
ernments, Great Britain, like all the other 
Allies, spent vast sums of money in the 
United States on food, as well as on shot 
and shell, but all the loans of the United 
States to the Allies were, by act of Congress, 
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specifically limited to the purpose of prose- 
cuting the war. That was the language of 
the act of Congress, and the United States 
Treasury required and obtained full justi- 
fication for every cent that was lent. 
Every cent was spent under the supervision 
of the United States Treasury in what was, 
according to their view, not ours, the further- 
ance and prosecution of the war and every 
cent was spent in the United States. Be- 
tween 1917 and the end of the war—that 
is, during the period of American interven- 
tion—we spent over $7,000,000,000 in the 
United States, and of that sum we borrowed 
$4,000,000,000, and we provided $3,000,000,- 
000 additional, spent in the United States, 
from our other resources. Against the $4,- 
000,000,000 that we borrowed, we spent over 
$1,500,000,000 on munitions and over $2,500,- 
000,000 on cereals and other essential food- 
stuffs, so that on these two heads alone 
we spent a sum which equals the whole sum 
that we borrowed from the United States. 

As to the special instances cited by the dis- 
tinguished foreign statesman whose name I 
have mentioned, there again it seems that he 
has been either misreported or misled. We 
spent on the commercial maturities during 
this same period $354,000,000 out of a total 
of $7,200,000,000 which we borrowed or pro- 
vided from our own resources, or rather 
less than one-twentieth of the total dollar 
expenditure for which we were responsible. 
As to the silver loan for India which is re- 
ferred to, that, as every one knows, was 
treated quite separately from the war debt 
and fully repaid by this country in 1923. 

I hope I shall not be thought to have been 
wrong in stating these facts, because, while 
there is certainly a good deal of ill-feeling 
and resentment about all these questions 
connected with the repayment of war debts, 
it is very important that that resentment 
should not be increased by any misunder- 
standing of what are the actual facts of the 
situation. 


III. Statement Issued by the United States 
Treasury, July 20 
A statement of the British account with 
the United States in connection with war 
loans shows the following reported expendi- 
tures in the United States: 


including re- 
nie ce aR aS $1,330,607,883.09 


Munitions, 
mounts 
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Munitions for other govern- 
205,496,801.10 





MROMES wccccccccccccecese 
Exchange and cotton pur- 
een eee 1,682,419,875.3 
CE ec nckecusceeaane assis 1,375,379,343.57 
ee BOOED 6 cescdcacdacens 1,169,153,585.05 
CC acced dene camhan 99,174,858.54 
Other supplies ........06.- 215,331,787.01 
BREESE cc cccvcscevesccees 48,890,000.00 
Reimbursements ..........-. 19,302,357 .55 
EE | os pa eka ded oases 387,732,633.50 
IO wacnsavicesceeee 353,501,561.66 
Ne renee 16,000,000.00 
re re eee 261,643,388.81 
Food for Northern Russia .. 7,029,965.94 
ae 47.745,029.01 
Total reported ex- — 
DOMGIUIES ...c0cs $7,219,408,669.94 


These expenditures were met as follows: 
By reimbursement from the 

other Allies out of funds 

loaned to these Allies by 

the United States ........ $1,853,612,246.37 
By dollar payments by the 

United States Government 

for British currencies .... 
By proceeds of rupee credits 

in gold from India 
By cash from Britain’s “own 

independent resources” 
Funded in debt settlement 

with the United States . 


449,496,227.55 


81,352,908.06 


760,128,929.52 
4,074,818,358.44 


$7,219,408,669.94 


From England’s total reported expendi- 
tures in America from April 6, 1917, to 
November 1, 1920, there should be deducted 
the $1,853,000,000 expenditures for which 
Great Britain was simply the purchasing 
agent for the other Allies and for which 
Great Britain was paid by the other Allies 
from money loaned to them by the United 
States. This amount was not provided from 
England’s “own independent resources.” 

This leaves $5,366,000,000. Of this amount 
$1,682,000,000 represents “exchange and cot- 
ton purchases.” The greater part of this 
expenditure was for the maintenance of ster- 
ling exchange not necessary for purchase in 
America, but which enabled England to make 
purchases in other countries at an undepreci- 
ated exchange rate; $2,643,000,000 was for 
food and tobacco. 

A part of this item is probably included 
in the account out of which England was re- 
imbursed by the other Allies and a part was 
resold by England to its own civil population. 
To the extent of this resale England avoided 
the necessity of floating loans in its own 
country, $507,877,000 was: for interest and 
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principal of England’s commercial obligations 
maturing in America; $261,000,000 was for 
silver. The total principal advances to Eng- 
land after the armistice were $581,000,000. 


IV. Communique Issued by the British Treas- 
ury, July 22 
The statement by the United States Treas- 
ury to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
felt bound to refer in his speech in the House 
of Commons last Monday was as follows: 


It must be remembered that England bor- 
rowed a large proportion of the debt for 
purely commercial as distinguished from war 
purposes—to meet commercial obligations ma- 
turing in America, to furnish India with 
silver, to buy food to resell to the civilian 
population, in order to maintain the exchange. 
American loans to England were not so much 
to provide war supplies as to furnish sterling 
for home and foreign needs and to save Eng- 
land borrowing from her own people. 

The further statement reported to have 
been issued by the United States Treasury, 
while largely confirming the facts cited by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refers to 
certain further points of detail on which com- 
ment appears desirable. 

The statement sets out under certain head- 
ings the expenditure incurred by Great 
Britain in the United States after the entry 
of America into the war, showing a total of 
approximately 7,219 miilions of dollars, and 
goes on to say: 

These expenditures were met as follows: 

(1) By reimbursement from the other Al- 
lies out of funds loaned to those Allies by the 
United States, $1,853,612,246. 

(2) By dollar payments by the United 
States Government for British currencies, 
$449,496,227. 

(3) By proceeds of rupee credits in gold 
from India, $81,352,908. 

(4) By cash from Britain’s “own independ- 
ent resources,” $760,128,929. 

(5) Funded in debt settlement with the 
United States, $4,074,818,358. 

Total, $7,219,408,669. 

It is not understood why the statement of 
the United States Treasury appears to treat 
dollars derived by the British Treasury from 
the sales of sterling and rupees as not consti- 
tuting part of the independent resources of 
Great Britain. The United States Govern- 
ment were provided by Great Britain for 
United States Army needs in the United 
Kingdom with sterling against which the 
United States of America paid dollars. This 
was, in essence, a purchase of exchange for 
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sterling, and clearly must be regarded as an 
independent resource of Great Britain. On 
the United States Treasury's figures, there- 
fore, items (2), (3), and (4) account for 
$1,300,000,000 out of the total expenditure of 
$7,219,000,000. 

As regards the further sum of $1,853,000,000 
obtained from the European Allies in the 
form of reimbursement, it must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain throughout the war 
furnished the Allies with assistance in ob- 
taining purchases in the United States. For 
example Great Britain could have satisfied 
her cereal requirements from the British 
Dominions and from the Argentine without 
purchasing wheat in the United States and 
without borrowing dollars for that purpose. 
To save tonnage and the risk of U-boat at- 
tack, however, it was arranged that Italy and 
France should be supplied at Mediterranean 
ports with cereals grown in the British Em- 
pire, whereas we bought for ourselves in 
America and borrowed for the purpose ac- 
cordingly. 

The cost of all these purchases was dis- 
tributed between the Allies, and considerable 
amounts were repaid by them (out of the 
loans they raised in the United States of 
America) ; but a large proportion remains at 
the charge of the British Government and is 
included in the debt of Great Britain to the 
United States of America. Moreover, the re- 
imbursements received from the other Allies 
were more than equaled by further British 
purchases in America of essential commodi- 
ties, and the reimbursements in no way in- 
validate the fact that British purchases of 
American munitions, foodstuffs, and other 
commodities essential for the prosecution of 
the war largely exceeded the amount bor- 
rowed by Great Britain from the United 
States of America. 

The statement of the United States Treas- 
ury shows that there is no disagreement upon 
the actual figures, and that of the total of 
$7,219,000,000 expended by Great Britain in 
the United States between 1917 and 1920 only 
$4,074,000,000 was borrowed by Great Britain 
from the United States. 

As regards the expenditure of funds thus 
available, the United States Treasury refers 
to $1,682,000,000 spent on exchange and cot- 
ton purchases, and states “that the greater 
part of this expenditure was for the main- 
tenance of the sterling exchange not neces- 
sary for the purchases in America, but which 
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enabled England to make purchases in other 
countries at undepreciated exchange rates.” 

This statement is very difficult to under- 
stand. It appears, however, to mean that the 
dollars in question were not used for pur- 
chases in America, but for sale across the 
exchange. This is by no means the case. The 
expenditure in question represents largely, if 
not entirely, bills drawn on London by Ameri- 
can exporters in respect of the sales of cotton 
and other American commodities to England, 
and practically the whole amount represents 
payments for actual exports from America to 
England. Arbitrage transactions—i. e., sales 
of dollars for other foreign currencies—were 
practically non-existent during the war, and 
British purchases in neutral countries, such 
as Scandinavia, Spain, and the Argentine, 
were financed entirely without American help. 

The above facts are not in dispute. In the 
official Report of the United States Treasury 
for the year 1920 (Treasury Department Doc. 
No. 2871, p. 71) the following explanation is 
given of the exchange item: “Purchases of 
commodities here” (i. e., in the United States) 
“are included in the item of exchange, par- 
ticularly for the earlier period of the war. 

In the early stages of the war all 
commodity purchases by Great Britain were 
thus merged in exchange except purchases of 
munitions and sugar. Therefore the exchange 
item in the British statement of expenditure 
reflected purchases of wheat, food, cotton, 
leather, and oil under government control as 
well as all transactions of individual buyers 
in the United States and the amounts shown 
under specific headings included only com- 
modities bought under government control 
after centralized purchases and finance were 
established.” The above explanation is given 
in the report from which the tables of ex- 
penditure cited in the recent United States 
Treasury communiqué were taken. 

It is quite true that a large part of the 
British borrowings were spent on purchase of 
foodstuffs for the civil population as well as 
for the armies, but it was recognized at the 
time, and it is obvious, that the supplies to 
the civilian population were an essential war 


requirement. Food for the workman was as 


important as ammunition for the soldier, nor 
could the soldier be asked to fight if his fam- 
ily at home was not fed. 

The United States Treasury memorandum 
lays stress upon the fact that a total of 
$581,000,000 was loaned by the United States 
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to Great Britain after the armistice, and the 
conclusion is suggested that this was bor- 
rowed for commercial purposes beneficial to 
Great Britain. In fact, however, it was an 
inevitable process in winding up the immense 
transactions which were current when the 
war suddenly stopped. The records of the 
United States Treasury show, for instance, 
that after December 1, 1918, $151,000,000 was 
expended by Great Britain upon munitions— 
that is to say, upon war-time supplies of mu- 
nitions for which contracts had been placed 
before the armistice, though delivery did not 
take place till afterwards. A similar process 
operated in respect of cereals and other food- 
stuffs, the supplies of which could not im- 
mediately be diverted from their war routes. 
Further, it should be pointed out that Great 
Britain paid to the United States Treasury 
in cash after the armistice, and quite apart 
from any payments under the Funding Agree- 
ment, no less than $200,000,000 on account of 
principal (mainly the Silver Loan) and $294,- 
000,000 on account of interest on the war 
debts. These facts are not mentioned in the 
Memorandum of the United States Treasury. 

If the three items above specifically men- 
tioned—i. e., 151 million dollars in winding 
up munitions contracts, 200 million dollars 
on account of principal, and 294 million dol- 
lars on account of interest on the war debts— 
are added together, they aggregate 645 mil- 
lion dollars, or a larger sum of direct war 
expenditure thus accounted for than the total 
post-war borrowings of Great Britain. It is 
also the fact that in the case of Great Britain 
a far larger proportion of the total of the 
United States advances was made during the 
war, and a far smaller proportion after the 
war, than is the case with any of the other 
principal European Allies, debtors to the 
United States, and in the case of Great 
Britain alone practically the whole amount 
was equated by cross-payments. 

The volume “The Interallied Debts and the 
United States,” published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of New York in 
1925, states (p. 52), on the authority of Mr. 
Rathbone, the Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury during the war, who 
was particularly concerned with advances to 
the Allies, that “the United States Treasury 
absolutely declined to make post-armistice 
loans for reconstruction or trade purposes.” 
It adds that “the liquidation of war com- 
mitments was the chief cause of the post- 
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armistice loans,” and it also states that “there 
appears to be no reliable evidence that the 
American loans were used for such purposes 
as the subsidizing of trade interests with the 
object of strengthening the post-war posi- 
tion.” 

The silver advances ($261,643,000) were 
completely repaid by 1923, with interest at 
5 per cent, and do not form any part of the 
funded war debt. It is clear that in these 
circumstances they could only have been men- 
tioned in Mr. Mellon’s statement under a 
misapprehension. 

The further statement by the United States 
Treasury does not renew the original sugges- 
tion that American loans to Great Britain 
were used “to furnish sterling for home and 
foreign needs.” The facts are indisputable 
that the money borrowed by Great Britain 
was spent— 

(1) In the United States, 

(2) On United States commodities, 

(3) For purposes approved by the United 
States Treasury, 

(4) In accordance with the terms of the 
acts of the United States Congress—for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war. 

Great Britain provided the sterling and 
neutral currencies to meet all her own re- 
quirements throughout the war, and, in ad- 
dition, bore the burden of covering the ster- 
ling requirements of her Continental Allies. 
Had it not been for the fact that the United 
States did not feel able on entering the war 
to relieve her of this additional burden, Great 
tritain would have been able to meet from 
the resources she placed at the disposal of 
her Allies her expenditure in America and in 
all human probability the British debt to the 
United States would never have been in- 
curred. 

The British treasury feel it necessary to 
set forth the foregoing facts because they 
show that no case for discriminating against 
Great Britain can be founded upon her use 
of the money borrowed from the United 
States for the prosecution of the war. No 
complaint has been made by Great Britain 
against the adverse discrimination with 
which she has been treated. It is recognized 
that the creditor is entitled to discriminate 
between debtors, and that the debtor is bound 
to comply with the demands of the creditor 
up to the full limit of the obligation. It is 
only when reasons are assigned for such dis- 
crimination which clearly arise from a mis- 
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conception of the facts that the necessary 
corrections of fact must be made. 


V. Letter Addressed to the President of the 

United States by M. Georges Clemenceau, 

August 8 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Between the three great 
allied and associated powers divergencies of 
opinion have arisen concerning the settlement 
of accounts which gravely threaten to affect 
the future of the civilized world. On all sides 
technical experts of finance and diplomacy 
are at work. The technical expert all too 
often is a man who isolates his problem from 


those of co-ordination on which he is en- 
zaged. All things are linked together in 


public affairs, and he who claims he is able 
to remain exclusively within his own domain 
is likely to discover too late that it is in- 
vaded. 

Between the United States 
between England and France, 
France and the United States identical terms 
of the same question arise, and I see that 
neither solutions attempted nor preparations 
for solutions have created a good state of 
mind in the countries concerned. 

We are debtors, you are creditors. It seems 
But are there 
Eng- 


and England, 
and between 


a mere matter of accounting. 
not other considerations to be envisaged ? 
land’s European policy has principally con- 
sisted hitherto in playing the peoples of the 
Continent one against the other, her aim be- 
ing intervention. I am confident that the 
eyes of the man in the street are opening 
upon more comprehensive vistas. 
Today France’s fear is chiefly 
towards the United States. Were 
merely commercial enterprises it would be 
bank accounts which would decide the fate 
of the world. You ask us for payment, not 
of a commercial, but of a war debt, and you 
know as well as we do that our pocketbook 
is empty. In a case like this debtors sign 
promissory notes; that is what you are ask- 


directed 
nations 


ing us to do. 

But is it necessary that we should, to 
this end, both be able to believe in a cash 
settlement on a specified date. Now the 
secret of the comedy lies in the fact that here 
is only a matter of fictitious dates of settle- 
ment in order to bring about a loan with 
good mortgages on our property, as in the 
ease of Turkey. 

That, Mr. President, it is necessary for me 
to say to you we shall never accept. France 
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She was 
She 
Ask 


is not for sale, even to her friends. 
independent when we inherited her. 
shall be independent when we leave her. 


yourself if—after President Monroe—you 
would feel otherwise about the American 
continent. 


Were France to disappear beneath the 
blows of her enemies and “friends” combined, 
her proud name would remain to her. What 
have we done that was not strictly our duty? 
Ought we to have delivered our citadels to 
Germany when she demanded them with the 
alternative of a declaration of war? Will 
anybody rise to say we have done otherwise 
than submit to the inevitable? Does Verdun 
tell the story that we did not fight well? 

Yes, we threw all into the cauldron—blood 
and money, just as did England and the 
United States. But it is French territory 
which was scientifically ravaged. For three 
mortal years we waited for that American 
word, “France is the frontier of liberty’— 
three years of blood and money flowing from 
every pore. Come and read in our villages 
the endless lists of our dead. Let us com- 
pare, if you wish. Is not the vital strength 
of this lost youth a “bank account’’? 

Like Russia at Brest-Litovsk, the United 
States made a separate peace with Germany 
without even the slightest gesture of an ad- 
justment with her companions in arms—a 
blood peace with the common enemy. Today 
a money peace is being considered between 
the allied and associated powers. How was 
it we did not foresee what was happening? 
Why did we not halt under the shellfire in 
order to call a directors’ meeting of profiteers, 
who would have decided the question whether 
we should be permitted to continue in defense 
of our noblest conquests, the greatest in his- 
tory? Must the lie of German reparations 
then lead to America collecting money from 
us? I have spoken freely to the honored 
chief of a great people for whom for fifty 
years I have maintained the highest respect 
and friendship, because I believed it was 
destined to receive from the Old World in 
order to carry it higher the torch of the great 
ideal of humanity. It is now for the people 
to pronounce for itself. I could only offer it 
the homage of my silence if I proved wrong. 

I pray you accept, Mr. President, the hom- 
age of my profound respect. 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 
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THE MEXICAN CHURCH LAW 


(Note.—Following is the text of the Mexi- 
can Church Law, translated from the Diario 
Oficial, the official organ of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. ) 

Plutarco Elias Calles, Constitutional Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican States, to their 
inhabitants, be it known that by virtue of the 
authority granted to the Executive of the 
Federation by the decree of January 7 of the 
present year, I have seen fit to issue the fol- 
lowing law amending the penal code concern- 
ing crimes against the statute laws of the 
Federal district and territories and crimes 
against the Federation throughout the Re- 
public: 


CONCERNING CRIMES AND OFFENSES IN MAT- 
TERS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND 
OUTWARD CONDUCT 

Article 1. To exercise the ministry of any 
cult within the territory of the Mexican Re- 
public, it is required to be Mexican by birth. 

Violators of this provision shall be pun- 
ished summarily by a fine not to exceed 500 
pesos, or in lieu thereof by arrest of not to 
exceed 15 days. Moreover, the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, at his discretion, shall have power 
to deport, without further process, any for- 
eign priest or minister violating this law, 
using for such purpose the authority which 
Article 33 of the Constitution grants him. 

Article 2. For the purpose of applying the 
penalty, it is considered that a person exer- 
cises the ministry of a cult if he carries out 
religious acts or administers the sacraments 
peculiar to the cult to which he belongs, or if 
he publicly preaches doctrinal sermons, or in 
the same form carries on a work of religious 
proselytism. 

Article 3. The instruction that may be 
given in official educational establishments 
shall be laic: likewise that given in the 
higher and lower primary branches of private 
educational establishments. 

Violators of this provision shall be punished 
summarily with a fine of not to exceed 500 
pesos, or in lieu of such a fine with arrest 
that shall not exceed 15 days. 

In case of a second offense, the transgressor 
shall be punished with “major” arrest and a 
fine of the second class, and in addition the 
authorities shall order the closing of the 
establishment of learning. 

(By a “major” arrest is meant action in- 
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volving a sentence of more than 15 days in a 
penitentiary. By a “minor” arrest is meant 
action involving a sentence of not to exceed 
15 days in jail.) 

Article 4. No religious corporation or min- 
ister of any cult shall be permitted to estab- 
lish or direct schools of primary instruction. 

Those responsible for the infraction of this 
provision shall be punished with a fine not 
to exceed 500 pesos, or in lieu thereof with 
arrest of not more than 15 days and in ad- 
dition the authorities shall order the immedi- 
ate closing of the teaching establishment. 

Article 5. Private primary schools may be 
established only by subjecting themselves to 
official supervision. Transgressors of this 
provision shall be punished by a fine of 500 
pesos, or in lieu thereof by arrest of not to 
exceed 15 days. 

Article 6. The State cannot permit that 
there be carried into effect any contract, pact, 
or agreement that may have as an object the 
deterioration, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of 
the liberty of man, whether it be for the 
reason of work, education, or religious vow; 
the law, in consequence, does not permit the 
establishment of monastic orders, whatever 
may be the denomination or the object for 
which they may seek to be established. 

For the purposes of this article, monastic 
orders are those religious societies whose in- 
dividuals live under certain rules peculiar to 
them, by means of promises or vows, tem- 
poral or perpetual, and who subject them- 
selves to one or more superiors, even though 
all the individuals of the order may have 
their living places separate. 

Monastic orders or established convents 
shall be dissolved by the authorities, after 
having made a record of the identification 
and affiliation of the ex-cloistered persons. 

If it is proved that ex-cloistered persons 
return to live a community life after the 
community has been dissolved, they shall be 
punished with a penalty of from one to two 
years in prison. In such case the superiors, 
priors, prelates, directors, or persons who 
may have a hierarchical standing in the or- 
ganization or direction of the cloister shall 
be punished with a penalty of six years’ im- 
prisonment. 

In each case, women shall suffer two- 
thirds of the penalty. 

Article 7. Persons who induce or lead a 
minor to renounce his liberty through a re- 
ligious vow shall be punished with “major” 
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arrest and fine of the second class, even 
though there may be bonds of relationship 
between them. 

If the induced person is of age, the penalty 
shall be “minor” arrest and a fine of first 
class. 

Article 8. Any individual who, in the exer- 
cise of the ministry or priesthood of any re- 
ligious cult whatsoever, publicly incites, by 
means of written declarations, or speeches or 
sermons, his readers or audience to disavowal 
of the political institutions or to disobedience 
of the laws, or of the authorities and their 
commands, shall be punished with a penalty 
of six years in prison and a fine of the second 
class. 

Article 9. If, as the direct and immediate 
result of the incitement to which the fore- 
going article refers, less than 10 individuals 
intervene using force, threats, or physical or 
moral violence against the public authorities 
or their agents, or if they make use of arms, 
each one of them shall be punished with one 
year in prison and a fine of the second class. 
The priests or ministers who may be the in- 
stigators of the incitement shall be punished 
with a penalty of six years in prison, the 
penalty to be increased according to the 
aggravating circumstances, from the first to 
the fourth class, in the discretion of the 
judge; except in cases when a transgression 
may arise from the disorder that merits a 
greater penalty, in which case such penalty 
shall be applied. 

If the individuals who intervene in the dis- 
order are ten or more, proceedings shall be 
taken in accordance with articles 1123 and 
1125 of the Penal Code in force. 

Article 10. Ministers of any religion, 
whether in public or private meetings, shall 
not criticize the fundamental laws of the 
country or the authorities of the government, 
either in particular or in general. 

Trangressors shall be punished with a 
penalty of from one to five years in prison. 

Article 11. Ministers of any religion shall 
not associate themselves for political pur- 
poses. 

Trangressors of this, provision shall be 
punished with “minor” arrest and a fine of 
the first class and the meeting shall be 
broken up immediately by the authorities. 

In case of a second offense, the penalty 
shall be “major” arrest and a fine of the 
second class. 

Article 12. In no case shall confirmation be 
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made, exemption issued, or any other pro- 
cedure take place that may have for its pur- 
pose the official validating of the studies 
made in establishments destined for the pro- 
fessional instruction of ministers of religion. 

Transgressors of this provision shall be 
removed from the employment or office which 
they hold, and shall be barred from other 
such employment in the same branch for a 
period of from one to three years. 

Any exemption or procedure to which the 
first part of this article refers shall be null 
and shall carry with it the nullification of 
the professional title, the obtaining of which 
may have been a part of the infraction of 
this provision. 

Article 13. Religious periodical publica- 
tions or those simply with marked tendencies 
in favor of any specific religious belief, 
whether by their program or title, shall not 
comment on national political subjects nor 
punish information regarding the acts of the 
authorities of the country or of private per- 
sons which may have a direct relation to the 
functioning of public institutions. 

The director of the publication, in case of 
infraction of this provision, shall be punished 
with the penalty of “major” arrest and a fine 
of the second class. 

Article 14. If the periodical publication 
should not have a director, the penal respon- 
sibilities shall fall on the author of the 
political comment or information to which 
the foregoing article refers, and if it is not 
possible to know who the author is, the 
responsibility shall fall on the administrator 
or manager, or on the heads of the editorial 
department, or on the proprietor of the pub- 
lication. 

In the case of articles 13 and 14 of this 
law, if there is a second offense, the definite 
suspension of the publication shall be or- 
dered. 

Article 15. The formation of any class of 
political group whose title may contain any 
word or indication relating it with any re- 
ligious creed is strictly prohibited. 

If this provision is violated, the persons 
who compose the board of directors, or the 
persons at the head of the group, shall be 
punished with “major” arrest and a fine of 
the second class. 

The authorities shall order in each case 
that the societies having the character indi- 
cated in the first part of this article be broken 
up immediately. 
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Article 16. No meetings of a political char- 
acter shall take place in churches destined 
for worship. 

When the person in charge of a church 
destined for worship directly organizes the 
meeting, or invites or participates in it, he 
shall be punished with the penalty of “major” 
imprisonment and a fine of the second class. 
If the person in charge of the church simply 
tolerates the meeting or conceals it, without 
taking active part in it, he shall be punished 
with “minor” arrest and a fine of the first 
class. 

In both cases the Federal Executive is em- 
powered to order, moreover, the temporary 
or permanent closing of the church. 

Article 17. All religious acts of public wor- 
ship should be celebrated absolutely inside 
the churches, which shall always be under 
the supervision of the authorities. 

The celebration of religious acts of public 
worship outside the churches carries with it 
penal responsibility for the organizers and 
the participating ministers, who shall be pun- 
ished with “major” arrest and a fine of the 
second class. 

Article 18. Nor shall religious ministers or 
individuals of either sex belonging to such 
religion be allowed to outside the 
churches, special garments or insignia that 
indicate their religion, under the summary 
penalty of a fine of 500 pesos, or in lieu 
thereof arrest of not to exceed 15 days. 

In case of a second offense there shall be 
imposed the penalty of “major” arrest and a 
fine of the second class. 

Article 19. The person in charge of a 
church, within a period of one month from 
the time this law becomes effective, or within 
a period of one month following the day on 
which he may take charge of a church des- 
tined for religious worship, shall make the 
notifications to which paragraph 11 of article 
130 of the Constitution refers. 

Failure to make such notification within 
the period of time specified will cause the 
person in charge of the church to be fined 
500 pesos, or in lieu thereof his arrest for not 
more than 15 days. 

he Secretary of Gobernacion (interior) 
shall order, moreover, the closing of the 
church while the constitutional requisites re- 
main uncomplied with. 

Article 20. The right is granted to anyone 
to denounce transgressions and offenses 
against this law. 


wear, 
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Article 21. The religious associations known 
as churches, whatever may be their creed, 
shall not have, in any case, capacity for ac- 
quiring, possessing or administering real es- 
tate, or real-estate securities; those who ac- 
tually do have such real estate, either in 
their own behalf or through an intermediary 
agent, shall turn it over to the government 
of the nation, the right being granted to any- 
one to denounce the property that may be 
found in such case. 

Persons who conceal the goods and securi- 
ties to which this article refers shall be pun- 
ished with a penalty of from one to two 
years’ imprisonment. Those who act as in- 
termediary agents shall be punished with the 
same penalty. 

Article 22. The churches destined for pub- 
lic worship are the property of the nation, 
represented by the Federal Government, 
which shall determine those churches which 


shall continue destined for the purpose of 
worship. 
Bishops’ residences, parish houses, semi- 


naries, asylums, or colleges of religious asso- 
ciations, convents, or any other building that 
may have been constructed or destined for 
the administration, propagation, or teaching 
of any religious belief shall immediately pass, 
under the law (de pleno derecho), to the full 
ownership of the nation, to be destined ex- 
clusively for the public use of the Federation 
or of the States in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 

Persons who destroy, damage, or cause 
damages to the buildings mentioned shall be 
punished with a penalty of from one to two 
years’ imprisonment and shall be subject to 
the civil responsibility incurred by them. 

Article 23. The Federal authorities shall 
have the primary responsibility of enforcing 
this law. The authorities of the States and 
municipalities are auxiliaries of the Federal 
authorities and therefore are equally respon- 
sible, when through ,their fault any of the 
provisions of the present law are not com- 
plied with. 

Article 24. The municipal authority that 
permits or tolerates the violation of any one 
of articles 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the present law 
shall be punished summarily by that author- 
ity’s immediate Superior with a reprimand, 
a fine up to 100 pesos, or suspension from 
office for one month. In case of a second 
offense, the penalty shall be removal from 
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office and incapacitation to fill public posts 
or positions up to five years. 

Article 25. The municipal authority who, 
on learning of offenses mentioned in articles 
8, 9, 10, 15, and 16 of this law, does not 
proceed immediately to make the proper in- 
dictment shall be considered as an accom- 
plice, or as a harborer, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Article 26. The municipal authority 
does not proceed to the immediate breaking 
up of associations with political aims formed 
by ministers of religion shall be punished 
summarily with a reprimand, a fine up to 100 
pesos, or suspension from office for a period 
up to a month. In case of a second offense, 
he shall be removed from office and shall be 
barred from holding public posts or employ- 
ments for a period of time up to five years. 

Article 27. The Federal prosecuting attor- 
neys shall be charged with making the proper 
indictments in cases of infractions of article 
13 of this law. Negligence or carelessness 
shall be punished with a reprimand, a fine 
of up to 100 pesos, suspension from office for 
a period of time up to one month, or removal. 

Article 28. The municipal authorities who 
permit or tolerate the celebration of any re- 
ligious act of public worship outside the 
churches shall be punished summarily with a 
reprimand, fine of up to 100 pesos, and sus- 
pension from office for a period of time up to 
one month. In case of a repetition of the 
offense, they shall be removed from office. 

Article 29. The municipal authorities shall 
be charged with the carrying out of article 18 
of this law under a penalty of reprimand, 
fine of up to 100 pesos, or suspension from 
office for not to exceed one month. In case 
of a second offense, he shall be removed from 
office. 

Article 30. The same authorities, under the 
penalty of removal and fine of not more than 
1,000 pesos for each case, shall be charged 


who 


with the carrying out of the dispositions con- 
tained in article 19 of this law. 

Article 31. The municipal authorities shall 
keep a record book of the churches and an- 
other of the charge of the 
churches, and from the records of both they 
shall send certified copies to the Department 
of Gobernacion within a period of one month 
from the entering into effect of this law or 
from the date of the records made after this 
law goes into effect. 


persons in 
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The lack of record books of which this 
article treats shall be punished with a fine 
up to 1,000 pesos and removal from office. 

If, after the period of one month, the mu- 
nicipal authorities do not send to the Depart- 
ment of Gobernacion the copies of the rec- 
ords in their registers, they shall be punished 
with a reprimand, a fine up to 100 pesos, sus- 
pension from office for a period of time up to 
one month, or removal from office. 

Article 32. The municipal authority who 
permits or tolerates the opening of a new 
church without giving previously, and through 
the Governor of the State or Territory, the 
corresponding notice to the Department of 
Gobernacion shall be punished with suspen- 
sion of up to six months, or removal, and in 
addition the immediate closing of the church 
shall be ordered. 

Article 33. The municipal authority who, 
within one month, does not give to the De- 
partment of Gobernacion, through the proper 
channels, notice of the change of a person in 
charge of a church shall be punished with a 
reprimand, a fine of up to 100 pesos, and 
suspension from office for a period of up to 
one month. 

In case of a repetition of the offense he 
shall be removed from office. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLES 


Article 1. This law shall go into effect on 
July 31, 1926. 

Article 2. From the time that this law be- 
comes effective, all regulations contrary to 
it are repealed. 

Article 3. A copy of this law, printed in 
legible characters, shall be placed on the 
principal doors of the churches, or in the 
places where it is customary to celebrate 
acts of religious worship. 

Therefore I order that it be printed, pub- 
lished, circulated, and complied with. 

Done in the Palace of the Federal Execu- 
tive Power, at Mexico City, June 14, 1926. 


P. Exvras CALLes. 
A. TEJEDA, 
Secretary of State and of Gobernacion. 
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TURKO-PERSIAN TREATY OF 
FRIENDSHIP 
(Nore.—Following is the translation from 
the official French text of the Turko-Persian 
Treaty of Friendship and Security. We are 


indebted for the translation to the London 
“Association for International Understand- 
ing.”’) 


Turkey, on the one part, and Persia, on 
the other, in conformity with the necessities 
and the obligations that the contemporary 
period imposes upon the two nations, and 
convinced of the necessity of consolidating 
the existing fraternity and friendship, have 
desired to conclude a pact of friendship and 
security in order to determine the material 
conditions of their amicable relations, and, 
agreeing upon this point, to name the city 
of Teheran as the place of negotiations, 
have designated as plenipotentiaries: 


For the Turkish Republic: His Excellency 
Mempech Sherket Bey, Turkish Ambassador 
in Persia, Plenipotentiary Extraordinary ; 

For His Majesty the Shah of Persia His 
Highness the Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
Khan and Mirza Dadud Khan, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of interim, 
who, having exchanged their full powers, 
found to be regular, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1. 


An indestructible peace and lasting friend- 
ship shall reign between the Republic and 
the Persian Government, as well as between 
the nationals of the two countries. 


Article 2. 

In case one of the contracting parties 
should be exposed to a military operation 
on the part of one or more third powers, the 
other contracting party undertakes to main- 
tain neutrality vis-a-vis the first. 


Article 3. 


Each of the contracting parties agrees not 
to enter upon any aggression against the 
other and not to participate in any alliance 
or political, economic, or financial agreement 
concluded by one or more third powers and 
directed against one or the other of the two 
parties or against their military and naval 
security. Moreover, each of the contracting 
parties undertakes not to participate in any 
hostile undertaking whatever directed against 
one or the other. 
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Article 4. 


In case one or more third powers under- 
taking military operations or hostile acts 
against one of the contracting parties should 
wish, in the course of these operations, to 
transport armed troops and munitions across 
the territory of the other party, or to procure 
animals and to assure its provisioning on 
this territory, or to profit by the existing 
facilities for the transport and the passage 
of its troops in retreat, or, finally, to incite 
the population to rebel in order to serve its 
own purposes, and to undertake scouting of a 
military nature and thus violate the neu- 
trality of the last named country, that coun- 
try is bound to take up arms to defend its 
neutrality against these enterprises. 


Article 5. 

Each of the contracting parties undertakes 
not to permit on its territory the presence 
or organization of individuals or groups 
planning to modify the form of government 
or to disturb the tranquillity of the territory 
of the other party, and not to tolerate the 
presence of individuals or organizations mak- 
ing on its own territory propaganda or at- 
tempting by other means hostile action 
against the other party. 


Article 6. 

The contracting parties, with the purpose 
of insuring the security and tranquillity of 
the peoples along the frontier regions, shall 
take all useful measures to stop such or- 
ganizations and criminal acts as are likely 
to trouble the tranquillity of the two coun- 
tries and of the tribes in the regions border- 
ing on the frontier. These measures shall 
be taken either separately by each of the 
governments of the contracting parties or 
jointly by the two governments if they judge 
this useful. 

Article 7. 

Within six months from the date of the 
conclusion of the present treaty the con- 
tracting parties are in agreement to con- 
clude commercial, consular, customs, postal, 
and telegraphic agreements, as well as resi- 
dence and extradition conventions. The dele- 
gates of the parties shall meet at Teheran 
for the purpose of concluding these agree- 
ments, 
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Article 8. 


The contracting parties shall determine 
upon the method to follow in order to settle 
ordinary differences which may arise be- 
tween them and which cannot be regulated 


by diplomatic channels. 


Article 9. 

It is understood that each of the contract- 
ing parties maintain full liberty of action as 
concerns its relations with other powers, 
other than the reciprocal pledges which have 
been specified in the present treaty. 


Article 10. 
The present treaty is drawn up in Turkish, 
Persian, and French. In case of dispute the 
French text shall prevail. 


Article 11. 

The present treaty comes into force on the 
date of its signature and as soon as possible 
shall be submitted for ratification to the 
national assemblies of the two contracting 
parties, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Teheran. 

The present treaty shall remain in force 
for five years. In case it should not be de- 
nounced by one of the contracting parties 
with a notification six months in advance, 
it shall be automatically renewed at the end 
of this period for a new period of one year. 
The treaty loses its effect only after the ex- 
piration of the notice of six months by which 
it may have been denounced. 


The plenipotentiaries of the two parties, 
accepting and approving the provisions of 
the eleven articles given above, have signed 
and affixed their seals to the present treaty. 

Done in duplicate, at Teheran, on April 
22, 1926. 





News in Brief 








THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION will hold 
no general meeting this year. The Council 
and standing committees, however, met in 
Geneva, August 26 to September 1. The 
following committees reported: Committee 
for Political and Organization Questions, 
Committee for Social and Humanitarian 
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Questions, Committee for Ethic and Colonial 
Questions, Committee for Economic and 
Financial Questions, Committee for Juridical 
Questions, and the Committee for Reduction 
of Armaments. 


Tue Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE held at Estes 
Park, Colorado, in July offered for the forum 
hour the first work, a course of lectures on 
America and world peace. These lectures 
were given by Arthur D. Call, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society. Delegates came 
to the conference from most of the States 
west of the Mississippi, as well as some 
Eastern States. 


THE WORK OF RESTORING THE PARTHENON 
at Athens, which had been halted because of 
lack of funds, has been resumed through 
contributions by prominent Americans. M. 
Simopoulos, Greek Minister to the United 
States, has expressed the appreciation of his 
countrymen for the generosity of the Ameri- 
can contribution. The columns of the his- 
toric Greek temple now lie in fairly complete 
segments on the site of the ruins on the 
Acropolis. They have lain upon the ground 
there ever since the explosion of the Turkish 
powder magazine within the temple by a 
Venetian shell in 1869. Among the contribu- 
tors were Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, and George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney General. 


FIFTY INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION GROUPS 
brought the results of their work before the 
International Y. M. C. A. conference at 
Helsingfors early in August. One of the 
most interesting discussions was that of the 
individual’s position in war. In the discus- 
sion regarding potential conflicts between 
loyalty to native land and Christian princi- 
ples all sides emphasized that the Y. M. C. A. 
firmly advocates peace. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Law ASSOCIATION held 
a congress in Vienna this summer. The meet- 
ing opened August 5 with 300 delegates from 
all parts of the world. The discussions fol- 
lowed three general lines based on reports of 
committees on neutrality, conflict of laws, 
and status of contracts. 


AFTER TWENTY MONTHS OF NEGOTIATIONS 
signatures were affixed August 5 to the 
Franco-German commercial treaty. Owing to 
certain questions not yet definitely settled, 
the accord is for a six-month period only, but 
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is renewable by tacit understanding every 
half year. The accord covers almost the full 
range of trade between the two nations and 
was facilitated by a series of private agree- 
ments reached between the French and Ger- 
man iron and steel makers, in which several 
other nations were also participants. The 
treaty became effective on August 20. The 
text stipulates that its object is to prepare 
a definite treaty, and that a month after the 
French have enacted a new tariff law the 
delegations will meet again to discuss a per- 
manent treaty. It will not be possible for the 
new French tariff to be elaborated until the 
stabilization of the franc or other currency 
dispositions are permanent. 

IT HAS BEEN ARRANGED between the British 
and United States governments that informal 
discussions shall be held in the autumn be- 
tween official representatives of the two coun- 
tries on money claims arising out of the war. 
There are a large number of claims on both 
sides, some departmental, but most from pri- 
vate individuals. Their legality will have to 
be examined first of all. The discussions, it 
is understood, will be of an official but in- 
formal nature. 


GERMANY, ON AvsusT 11, celebrated the 
seventh anniversary of the adoption of the 
Weimar constitution. Impressive ceremonies 
were held and a national holiday proclaimed 
in honor of the republic. 


| 
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UNCHANGING QuEsT. By Philip Gibbs. Pp. 
327. George H. Doran & Co., New York, 
1926. Price, $2.00. 


“The worst side of war is being forgotten 
already, so self-protective is the human 
mind. Men who hated it remember mostly 
the jokes, the comradeship, the adventure of 
it. . . . Unemployed men—some of them— 
fellows without any kind of purpose now, and 
men who miss the drug of that old excite 
ment would like another.” 

These words by Philip Gibbs reveal the 
need of frequent reminders of what the war 
really was—its tragedy, waste, and futility. 
It is now time for pictures, dramas, stories, 
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on this theme. Only so will events already 
becoming softened by distance live again in 
sharp reality. 

The novel before us is artistic and unified, 
a tale showing just what the recent war did 
to a group of interesting and likeable people. 
The characters are all well drawn, even that 
of the imaginary teller of the tale. His ten- 
derness for Katherine, “Mother of Michael,” 
sheds an aureole about her which makes her 
a trifle misty at times. Like Lorna Doone, 
she is almost too good to be true. Yet, like 
Lorna, she has the reality of a great poem. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to events preceding the war. One is well in- 
terested in three love motifs before the cy- 
clone of 1914 whirls everybody hither and 
yon. The persons in the story become hope- 
lessly tangled in the débris; some are never 
extricated. Others go on to the end, but so 
saddened, so exhausted of fresh emotion, 
that any conclusion is unsatisfying. 

The quest for brotherhood, for a working 
theory of civilization, the search for God, 
moves like a submerged current through the 
book. The quest is never quite satisfied, but 
it comes to the surface as a clear statement 
of human longing at the end. 


Up Hit, Down Date. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Pp. 287. Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 
Price, $2.00. 


Here is a volume of delightful short stories 
in the idiom of Devonshire. Mr. Phillpotts 
has the knack of writing dialect without tor- 
turing either the king’s English or the spell- 
ing-book overmuch. His book is easy to read, 
though full of the flavor of Devon. 

The rustic characters are amazingly hu- 
man, while their ideas and adventures are 
true to locality. There are drollness and good 
jokes in plenty, to be relished by the reader, 
however grave or stolid the persons in the 
stories. 

In the language of Devonshire, “’Twould 
be a parlous pity” to miss reading this 
quaintly gay little book descriptive of cer- 
tain of our British neighbors. 


Porto Rico: HIstoRy AND CONDITIONS. By 
Knowlton Mizer. Pp. 320. Macmillan Co., 
1926. Price, $4.00. 


One who is familiar with the Spanish 
language, with the genius of Spanish-Ameri- 
can peoples, and especially with that blended 
race in Porto Rico, finishes the reading of 
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Mr. Mixer’s book with something akin to 
bewilderment. 

The author shows the fine co-operative 
spirit of the Red Cross, in whose service he 
spent some time in Porto Rico. He has 
spared no pains, evidently, to obtain data 
from various American bureaus and commis- 
sioners, and his bibliography comes from the 
Director of the Carnegie library at San Juan. 
Yet the story is written in one dimension. 

Judging from internal evidence, Mr. Mixer 
is not himself familiar with the Spanish 
language and, possibly for that reason, is 
not able sympathetically to interpret the his- 
tory of the Island. 

While there were no public schools in any 
Spanish colony in early times, there had been, 
long before the United States came to Porto 
Rico, excellent private schools there. The 
Island had a proportionally large number of 
educated men—lawyers, writers, scientists, 
doctors, engineers, and priests. A normal 
school was established there soon after they 
were started anywhere. Of all this Mr. 
Mixer gives no account. 

A large number of patriots had been work- 
ing for home rule for a quarter of a century 
before 1898, when the United States took the 
Island. Their first legislature met on the 
day that the American troops came and es- 
tablished a military government. The Porto 
Ricans at once began to plan anew for a 
future in co-operation with the United States. 

In reading this book one is reminded of a 
criticism by a Porto Rican on a book about 
the Island’s history written by another 
American. “To try to prove, therefore, that 
the labor of all the generations of Porto 
Ricans during four centuries is nothing, or 
little less than nothing, compared with the 
results of twenty-five years’ work by the 
North Americans, is an insult to truth and 
to the Porto Rican people.” 

Mr. Mixer is not “trying to prove” any such 
thing, but, either from ignorance or over- 
sight, he gives the casual reader the impres- 
sion that the United States, (to which, by 
the way, Porto Ricans are splendidly loyal) 
has done all the work, while in point of fact 
the Porto Ricans have supplied most of the 
able teachers, engineers, lawyers, judges, and 
legislators. 

There is and long has been a real and fine 
Spanish culture there, combined with fervid 
patriotism. 

Mr. Mixer’s survey of health and economic 
conditions is useful; his statistics are inter- 
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esting; his digest of the government is in- 
forming. So far the book serves a worthy 
end. 

Illustrations are scattered quite at random 
between the leaves, with no reference to 
the text, however, and—final indignity—the 
map, so necessary, and in this case a good 
one, is inserted, folded, near the end of the 
book and with its back to the reader! 


Some AMERICAN Lapies. By Meade Minne- 
gerode. Pp. 287. G. P. Putnam & Sons, 
New York, 1926. Price, $3.50. 


Vivacious biographical sketches of seven 
prominent American women of old time are 
here gathered, from the pages of various 
periodicals, into a volume. With one excep- 
tion, they are wives of our earliest Presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Minnegerode has a lively sense of hu- 
mor, and evidences are not lacking that he 
has dug diligently among old letters, cam- 
paign documents, and other papers. The re- 
sults are interesting, but the portraits are in 
some cases a bit external. To understand 
and interpret a personality requires more 
than a few quotations from contemporaries, 
a diary of events, or even a summary of char- 
acteristics. A Dolly Madison, with her sunny 
tact, her friendliness, and her influence, 
mainly recorded in its effect upon other 
people, lends herself to Mr. Minnegerode’s 
method more readily than such women as 
Abigail Adams or even Rachel Jackson. As 
to Peggy Eaton, she never does emerge as a 
person from the mists of scandal and political 
intrigue in which the author disports himself. 

One suspects that Mr. Minnegerode rather 
particularly delights in his irreverent asides 
about the husbands of these “first ladies.” 
Mannerisms and faults are caricatured in a 
phrase. Political aspersions are quoted. But 
it is Andrew Jackson over whom the author’s 
hilarity runs wild. “The General,” he says, 
in recording events of 1817, “was tempera- 
mentally incapable to be in the vicinity of 
Pensacola without capturing it; so, having 
captured it once before, he did so again, and 
presented the whole Florida territory at the 
point of the sword to a somewhat embar- 
rassed administration, which had been nego- 
tiating for its purchase.” 

Such a talent for ridicule is amusing, but 
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it is not to be trusted fully in the interpre- 
tation of character. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE. By Stuart Chase. 
Pp. 296. Macmillian, New York, 1925. 
Price, $2.50. 


The problem of waste, which Mr. Chase 
has here set for his study, is both an eco- 
nomic and a human problem. The economic 
phases of it Mr. Chase traces with the dis- 
crimination and accuracy of an expert. In 
this he has been assisted by the Labor 
Bureau, a group of technicians in New York 
City, of which he is a member. The basic 
facts, therefore, are probably as nearly ac- 
curate as it is possible to get them. 

Beyond its convincing economic arguments, 
however, the strength of the book lies in 
its rushing human appeal. The poet speaks 
back of the statistician, the clear-eyed human 
being through the cool expert. 

Waste is defined early in the book in engi- 
neer’s terms. It is “any bar to maximum use 
value of output at minimum real cost in 
energy and materials.” Much nonsense, of 
course, from the human point of view, has 
been talked in the name of “efficiency.” Mr. 
Chase’s idea of it is not, he says, “speeding 
up. It calls for speeding down.” The real 
tragedy of waste lies in the resultant loss 
to the human being himself, loss of time, 
energy, and the means to enrich his life. It 
becomes a question, says Mr. Chase, of pro- 
ducing only needed things, in the best way, 
with least loss of natural resources, of 
human energy—with less bungling, less 
smoke, less advertising, and less circuitous 
methods of distribution. 

The body of the book is taken up with 
detailed consideration of real human wants 
and the wastes in consumption, in production, 
and distribution. The manner of the telling, 
no less than the subject, is gripping. 

“The elimination of waste,’ says Mr. Chase 
in summing up, “the striking aside of that 
dead hand, is important, not solely because 
it allows a flow of more roast beef, more 
bathrooms, and more boots. It is impor- 
tant because it holds out the promise of 
giving the spirit of man a chance to forget 
roast beef and bathrooms and boots and 
to develop whatever creative impulses lie 
within.” 




















